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FIGURES OF EVIL IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


By JOYCE M. HILL 


One of the ways, according to the Church Fathers, in which those 
guilty of mortal sin manifested their spiritual corruption was in 
their perverted imitation of the good. Their motivation for this 
behaviour was envy, and pride in their own worth. Satan imitated 
God, but subsequent sinners imitated Satan himself, and if unrepent¬ 
ant, earned for themselves the same fate as him: a state of ever¬ 
lasting exile and perpetual banishment from God's sight. Anglo- 
Saxon poets followed Christian tradition in presenting Satan, Adam 
and Eve, and Cain in varying degrees as imitators, and the Beowulf 
poet added a fifth in Grendel. 

In the first section the treatment of biblical figures is 
examined to show that although the poets conformed closely to the 
Christian tradition, they were yet able to convey the nature of the 
sinners' perversion with great vividness through their exploitation 
of the secular topoi of comitatus and exile. These they used, at 
least in part, to describe respectively the community of heaven and 
the sinner's state of perpetual banishment. In the second section 
it is shown how the epithet "dea£>scua", describing Grendel in Beowulf 
160, is probably derived from texts dealing with the Christian con¬ 
cept of the imitative sinner-exile; thus the imitative character¬ 
istics of Grendel the exile are manifestations of his spiritual 
corruption, as in the case of the biblical figures. 


I 

Satan's exile, which follows naturally upon his rebellion against 
his lord, and his rejection of the code of service in the community 
of heaven, is wholly understandable from the secular point of view. 
God establishes a society that he trusts will be willing to offer 
him loyal service (Genesis 248-50), but Satan rejects these require¬ 
ments, "Ne wille ic leng his geongra wurjoan" (Genesis 291). 1 He, 
and all the devils who follow him in preference to God, their right¬ 
ful lord, are exiled to hell, "forjpon hie Jpegnscipe / godes 
forgymdon" (Genesis 326-27). The moral values of the comitatus 
clearly have no significance for Satan. He is concerned only with 
outward show, the possession of a throne and of power, and having 
rejected one society, he yet paradoxically tries to set up a rival 
one, claiming to base it on the very ideals that he and his followers 
have repudiated. All that happens is that this hellish society 
becomes a corrupt and perverted imitation of the heavenly ideal. 
Despite the generous lip-service paid to pegnscip , and Satan's 
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evident obsession with the idea, as seen in his speeches during the 
rebellion and in hell (Genesis 278-91; 403-41), its values are 
acceptable to him only when he is in control. 

Reciprocal service, one of the essential features of the 
relationship between lord and thane in the comitatus , is wholly 
lacking. Instead of generously rewarding his followers for brave 
deeds performed under his leadership, Satan bribes them beforehand 
with mere promises of treasure, and an honoured seat next to him, 
in the hopes that one of the devils will act against God on his 
behalf ( Genesis 408-41). There is evidence of a similar breakdown 
of the ideal relationship in Andreas, where Satan rebukes the devils 
for achieving very little (1343-44), and is faced with the insolent 
retort that he might do better if he tried fighting for himself 
(1347-51). In Juliana 325-44, the devil who comes to tempt the 
saint complains that he and his companions are Satan's unwilling 
thralls. But the contrast between the actual conditions of Satan's 
society, and what those conditions are claimed to be, is most pointed 
in Genesis B. There God trusts that the angels will be willing to 
serve him whereas Satan wins and retains service by bribery and 
force. As A. Renoir 2 has pointed out, the devils are quite self- 
deceived. Heaven is green, spacious, and lofty, but the place where 
Satan sets up his society is narrow and dark. God in heaven has 
Lucifer sit highest next to him, but when Satan offers rewards, he 
offers a share of the deepest despair and darkness of hell: "This 
is no tempting reward, except, of course, to such as have not yet 
realized that the scale of infernal values is an inversion of that 
of heaven" (p. 54). 

The inversion of values, so emphatically demonstrated in OE 
poetry by the appeal, through the language, to the associations and 
expectations aroused by the comitatus , serves a didactic purpose by 
giving an easily comprehensible illustration of the constantly 
repeated statements in patristic literature that the beginning of all 
sin is pride, and that pride may lead to envy and to the condition 
of utter perversion, and empty imitation, exemplified, above all, in 
the figure of Satan. 

Christian tradition teaches that all men since the Fall have 
been born into the world as involuntary exiles from God. Even while 
suffering in this condition, the Christian longs to reach his native 
land in heaven, and to experience the dream of the angels. He serves 
God humbly and willingly, as do the angels, and his choice as to 
whether to perform this service is made freely ( Christ and Satan 
203; Exhortation to Christian Living 78-82). The will of Satan and 
the devils, on the other hand, is totally corrupt. They are cut off 
from the joy of the angels through the exercise of their own will, 
"Farad nu, awyrgde, willum biscyrede 3 / engla dreames" ( Christ 
1519-20), and instead of experiencing the joy of heaven, they find 
joy in sin, "Gefeod in firenum, frofre ne wenad, / Jpaet se wrascsida 
wyrpe gebiden" (Gudlac 508-509). 

This wilful, determined persistence in sin makes their alien¬ 
ation from God so much more severe than the state of spiritual exile 
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experienced by most men on earth, for this kind of sin is against 
the Holy Spirit (Matt. xii. 32). No forgiveness for that sin is 
possible, as ffilfric carefully explains in one of his homilies. 1 * 
Anglo-Saxon poets were just as aware as the homilists that these 
permanent spiritual exiles could not hope for mercy and consolation. 
Man, however, was prompted to sin by the devil, and although, in 
many ways, Adam and Eve imitate Satan, and even think of imitating 
God, they are less culpable because they are victims of deception, 
and their exile will not last for ever. The distinction is neatly 
made by Alcuin. b In reply to the question asking why man is to be 
saved, while the fallen angels are not, he answers: 


[Quia] angelus sui sceleris inventor fuit; homo vero 
alterius fraude seductus [fuit] . Item, quanto 
sublimior angelus in gloria, tanto major in ruina: 
homo vero quanto fragilior in natura, tanto facilior 
ad veniam. 

(Because the angel was the deviser of his own crime; 
but man was led astray by the deceit of another. 
Likewise, the more exalted the angel was in glory, 
the greater shall be his ruin; but the weaker man is 
in nature, the more easily shall he be pardoned.) 

The major biblical source for Satan's rebellion is Isaiah xiv. 
12-15, which describes how Lucifer plots to set up a rival throne 
higher than God's. Gregory the Great 7 interprets the throne as the 
symbol of divine authority that Satan, motivated by perverse pride, 
wishes to usurp. In OE poetry also, pride is either mentioned, or 
clearly implied as the cause of this rebellion, for example Christ 
and Satan 50, 69, 226; Gu&lac 663-65; Juliana 424; Resignation 56; 
and Vainglory 57-64. St Augustine sees it as the origin of all sin 
and characterizes it as follows: 


Quid est autem superbia nisi peruersae celsitudinis 
appetitus? Peruersa enim est celsitudo derserto eo, 
cui debet animus inhaerere, principio sibi quodam modo 
fieri atque esse principium. 

(But what is pride except a desire of perverted height? 
For height is perverse when, having deserted the origin 
ator, the one to whom the mind ought to cleave, it in 
a sense becomes and is its own originator.) 

Later in the same work, Augustine points out that the devil's volun¬ 
tary perversion does not destroy his originally good nature, con¬ 
sidered as nature, but rather depraves it (CCSL , XLVIII, pp. 679- 
80 ) . 


"Peruerse" is several times repeated in Augustine's careful 
explanation of the nature of pride and vainglory as sins "contra 
ordinem naturarum" (CCSL, XLVIII, p. 362, p. 363). Ironically, 
therefore, those who reject God's order set up a rival, corrupt 
order that is a perverted imitation of the good, just as Satan does 
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in Genesis B: 


Sic enim superbia peruerse imitatur Deum. Odit namque 
cum sociis aequalitatem sub illo, sed inponere uult 
sociis dominationem suam pro illo. Odit ergo iustam 
pacem Dei et amat iniquam pacem suam. Non amare tamen 
qualecumque pacem nullo modo potest. Nullius quippe 
uitium ita contra naturam est, ut naturae deleat etiam 
extrema uestigia. ( CCSL , XLVIII, pp. 677-78). 

(For in this way pride perversely imitates God. For 
it hates equality with its fellows under him, but wishes 
to impose its own despotism on its fellows in place of 
him. Therefore it hates the just peace of God and 
loves its own unjust peace. Indeed, no one's vice is 
so contrary to nature that it destroys the last traces 
of nature.) 


The sin of Adam and Eve is very similar to that of Satan. 

They too are driven by pride to renounce their loyalty to God, and 
Eve's proud dissatisfaction with her own lot shades into envy as, 
prompted by the tempter, she entertains thoughts of emulating God. 
Again, through the medium of the traditional comitatus concept, but 
in accordance with orthodox Christian teaching, the imitativeness 
and perversity of pride are revealed. 

The tempter claims to be an angel of God ( Genesis 497-98), 
and tempts Adam and Eve by appealing to the very standards of loyalty 
to the lord that he and all the other devils have repudiated. J.M. 
Evans 9 has discussed at length the various traditions of the device 
of the tempter masquerading as an angel. This device (which may 
depend on a number of Latin sources) and the devil's syllogistic 
arguments, are wholly consistent with the self-deception of the 
inhabitants of hell, evidenced most clearly in OE poetry in their 
perverted imitation of the comitatus . 

More striking are Eve's thoughts of imitation, which repudiate 
the moral code as firmly as Satan's acts do in heaven and hell. Not 
only does the devil in Genesis B tempt Eve by referring to Adam's 
apparent refusal to be loyal to God; he promises that if she will 
eat the apple, she will have the god-like ability to see the lord's 
throne 10 and the whole world, and will feel secure in her lord's 
friendship: 


ffit {pysses ofetes! £>onne wurdad ]?in eagan swa leoht 
]?eet ]?u meaht swa wide ofer woruld ealle 
geseon siddan, and selfes stol 
herran Jpines, and habban his hyldo ford. 

(Genesis 564-67) 

At the same time, this temptation by the devil is wholly consistent 
with Christian teaching. In Genesis iii. 5, the serpent offers Eve 
the prospect of becoming like a god, and this was naturally followed 
by later prose writers both in Latin and the vernacular, as for 
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example Augustine early in the fifth century, and iElfric at the end 
of the tenth. The difference in the OE poetic account is that part 
of the attention focuses on God's throne. 11 Eve's imitativeness 
thus has two aspects. In her pride she aspires to god-like status, 
and in so doing she imitates the devil, who also sought to imitate 
God. 


It is clear from surviving Latin and OE texts that the Anglo- 
Saxons were taught the orthodox lessons concerning the nature, 
importance, and close relationship of the sins of pride and envy. 
Alfred's OE version of the Pastoral Care 12 from the ninth century 
teaches that envy and pride reveal themselves in imitation, just 
as in Satan's case: 


Ac sua he wier6 self to 6aes onlicnesse 6e awriten is 
6st gesio alee ofermetto, se is kyning ofer eall Sa 
beam oferhygde. Se wilnode synderlices ealdordomes, 

& forsieh da geferraeddene oderra engla and hira lif, 
da he cuad: Ic wille wyreean min setl on norddaele, & 
wielle bion gelic 6sm hiehstan, ond da wunderlice dome 
geweard d*t he geearnode mid his agne inngedonce done 
pytt de he on aworpen weard, da he hine his agnes 
donees upahof on sua healicne anwald. Butan tweon 
donne se monn oferhyd dast he beo gelic odrum monnum, 
donne bid he gelic dan widerweardan & dam aworpnan 
diofule. 


At the end of the period the eleventh century Penitential of 
Theodore 13 was still within the patristic tradition when it stated: 

"Invidia diaboli," dicit Scriptura, "mors intravit in 
orbem terrarum;" imitantur autem ilium, qui sunt ex 
parte ejus. 

("By the envy of the devil," says Scripture, "death 
entered into the world;" for those who are of his party 
imitate him). 

The same degree of orthodoxy is also apparent in the Durham Ritual. 14 
The statement there that the imitation of God is the desirable form 
of behaviour must be understood in relation to the well-established 
concept of the sinful state resulting from the imitation of the devil 

Although the sin of Cain reveals itself in a different way 
from that of Satan, and Adam and Eve, the origins and nature of his 
sin are the same as those of Satan and Eve. Homilists attribute 
Cain's murder of Abel to envy, which developed out of his pride in 
his own worth and dissatisfaction with how he felt he was being 
treated by God. God's question, "Ubi est Abel frater tuus?" (Gen. iv 
9) was thought by some commentators to provide an opportunity for 
Cain to repent, but when he persists in sin, adding falsehood to the 
crime of murder, there is no hope for him. 15 Once he has sinned 
deliberately and not repented, Cain's spiritual condition is similar 
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to that of Satan's, and his punishment is likewise similar; per¬ 
petual banishment from God's sight: 


Ne ]oearf ic aanigre are wenan 
on woruldrice, ac ic forworht hasfcbe, 
heofona heahcyning, hyldo {pine, 
lufan and freode; for]?on ic lastas sceal 
wean on wenum wide lecgan . . . 


. Ic awyrged sceal, 

Jpeoden, of gesyhde £>inre hweorfan. 

(Genesis 1023-35). 

He suffers exile from God and humankind, but his social exile, 
though in itself part of the punishment, is also symbolic of his 
more serious spiritual alienation. 


II 

To the great sinner-exiles of Christian tradition, OE poetry adds 
the figure of Grendel in Beowulf , a descendant of Cain, and an 
imitator of the devil in a variety of ways. Some of Grendel's 
imitative characteristics have already been identified by a number 
of scholars. These characteristics include his general mode of life, 
his place of habitation, his existence as a social and spiritual 
exile, and the fact that his attacks are motivated by envy. 16 As 
J.L. Baird 17 has pointed out, this envy drives him to masquerade as 
a "healjpegn" (142) , as an "atol angengea" (165) who has returned to 
the hall after having been successfully engaged on raids. The 
normal outcome of such activities is that the retainer should 
approach the throne, present gifts to his lord, and receive gifts 

from him in return. But Grendel's imitation of the human order is 

as empty and perverted as Satan's imitation of the divine. The hall 
in which Grendel tries to become a pegn is far from being the centre 

of companionship and joy. It lies "idel ond unnyt" (413) as a 

result of his incursions, in a manner quite contrary to what was 
intended when the hall was built. This "heal]?egn" who cannot 
approach the "gifstol" (168-69) plunders and rules by force, and 
even kills, within the hall in which he attempts to set himself up, 
men from the very comitatus that he envies. 

Such imitative characteristics are only to be expected of one 
who is descended from Cain, and who is several times designated by 
epithets used for the devil. 18 "Deajpscua", describing Grendel in 
1. 160, is generally agreed to be equivalent to the Latin "umbra 
mortis", and must be included in this group of epithets, even though 
this compound is unique in extant OE literature. Most important for 
this present study is the fact that, in addition to the use of "the 
shadow of death" for the devil himself in ecclesiastical texts, the 
phrase is also used in Latin, and in OE prose and poetry for those 
who are condemned to eternal exile from God's mercy because they are 
guilty of imitating the devil. 
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F. Klaeber 19 notes the occurrence of phrases for "the shadow 
of death" in OE ecclesiastical and homiletic literature, and points 
to possible biblical sources such as Matt. iv. 16 (a quotation of 
Isa. ix. 2); Luke i. 79; Jer. xiii. 16; Pss. xxii. 4; xliii. 20; 
lxxxvii. 7; cvi. 10, 14; Job iii. 5. In connection with Job, he 
refers to Gregory's interpretation in the Moralia-. 

Per umbram mortis, oblivio debet intelligi; quia sicut 
mors interimit vitam, ita oblivio exstinguit memoriam. 
Quia ergo apostata angelus astern* oblivioni traditur, 
umbra mortis obscuratur. Dicatur igitur: ' Obscurent 

eum tenebras et umbra mortis': id est, sic eum erroris 
sui caecitas obruat, ut nequaquam ulterius ad lucem 
pcenitentiae per divini respectus memoriam resurget. 

(PL, LXXV, col. 642). 

(By the shadow of death, one must understand oblivion; 
because just as death cuts off life, so oblivion 
extinguishes memory. Therefore because the apostate 
angel is given over to eternal oblivion, he is clouded 
over with the shadow of death. Therefore let it 
be said: 'Let darkness and the shadow of death cloud 
him over': that is, so let the blindness of error 
overwhelm him that he may never again rise up to the 
light of repentance by God calling him to mind again.) 

But later, in his edition of Beowulf (p. 134), Klaeber seems less 
confident of its relationship to ecclesiastical literature, and is 
more ready to relate it simply to the light/darkness motif. C.L. 
Wrenn 20 rather favours Klaeber's earlier idea, and summarizes the 
findings of Cook that "deorc deajpscua" (160) and "mistige moras" 

(162) may echo Jer. xiii. 16, which in some versions has "umbra 
mortis" and "montem caliginosum". Cook noted that the Durham Ritual 
had "mistig mor" for the latter. In the second edition of Beowulf 
Wrenn cautiously added that the expressions could have arisen 
independently of biblical influence, but this note of reservation 
was omitted from Bolton's revision. 

Despite the hesitation of some commentators, most seem agreed 
that "deajpscua" is likely to have an ecclesiastical origin. The 
Latin equivalent, "umbra mortis", would probably have been most 
familiar to the Anglo-Saxons through the Psalms and Canticles, which 
would therefore have provided it with contextual associations. In 
these texts it refers unmistakably to those guilty of mortal sin, 
and to the damned, who have turned away from God. Phrases such as 
"dearies scua" and "dea]?es sceadu", which translate "umbra mortis", 
are used with exactly the same referents in OE homiletic literature. 
Similar phrasal variants of the hapax legomenon "dea]?scua" are not 
common in extant poetry, but where they do occur, they are in con¬ 
texts of the Christian imagery of exile, and of light and darkness, 
and are clearly related directly to the use of "umbra mortis" in 
the Psalms and the Benedictus. In Christ and Satan, having explained 
that the devils cannot approach God or ever escape from their present 
condition (447-50), the poet states: 
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Him was drihten god 

wra6 geworden, sealde him wites clom, 

atole to mhte, and egsan gryre, 

dimne and deorcne dea6es scuwan, 

hatne helle grund. (450-54) 


In Christ 118 "deajpes sceadu" translates "umbra mortis" in the anti¬ 
phon of the Magnificat for December 21st.: 22 

.ond ]?e sylf cyme 

Jpaet du inleohte Jpa £>e longe aer, 

t>rosrae bepeahte ond in peostrum her, 

saeton sinneahtes synnum bifealdne 

deorc deapes sceadu dreogan sceoldan. (114-18) 


"The shadow of death" was clearly a phrase rich with signifi¬ 
cance, and fairly frequently used. The full range of its signifi¬ 
cance is explained in detail in Gregory's Moralia, but in a passage 
later than that noted by Klaeber. 23 Gregory gives "umbra mortis" 
three meanings: "mors carnis", "imitatio diaboli", and "oblivio 
mentis": 


Umbra mortis tripliciter in Scriptura accipitur. In 
Scriptura enim sacra umbra mortis aliquando oblivio 
mentis accipitur, aliquando imitatio diaboli, aliquando 
mors carnis. Umbra enim mortis, oblivio mentis 
accipitur; quia, ut superius diximus, sicut mors hoc 
quod interficit, agit ut non sit in vita; ita et oblivio 
hoc quod intercipit agit ut non sit in memoria. Unde 
et recte, quia Joannes Hebrseorum populo eum, cujus 
obliti fuerant, Deum praedicare veniebat per Zachariam 
dicitur: "Illuminate his qui in tenebris et in umbra 
mortis sedent" (Luc. I, 79). In umbra enim mortis 
sedere, est a divini amoris notitia in oblivione 
lassescere. Umbra mortis imitatio antiqui hostis 
accipitur. Ipse enim quia mortem intulit, mors vocatur. 
Joanne attestante, qui ait: "Et nomen illi mors" (Apoc. 
VI, 8). Per umbram igitur mortis ejus imitatio 
designatur; quia sicut umbra juxta qualitatem corporis 
ducitur; ita actiones iniquorum de specie imitationis 
ejus exprimuntur. Unde recte Isaias cum gentiles 
populos in antiqui hostis cerneret imitatione defecisse, 
eosque ad veri solis ortum resurgere, qua certo futura 
consider at, quasi ex preeteritis narrat, dicens: 
"Sedentibus in tenebris et umbra mortis, lux orta est 
eis" (Isa. IX, 2). Umbra etiam mortis mors carnis 
accipitur; quia sicut vera mors est, qua anima separatur 
a Deo, ita umbra mortis est, qua caro separatur ab 
anima. Unde recte voce martyrum per Prophetam dicitur: 
"Humiliasti nos in loco afflictionis, et cooperuit nos 
umbra mortis" (Psal. XLIII, 20). Quos enim constat 
non spiritu, sed sola carne mori, nequaquam se vera 
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morte, sed umbra dicunt mortis operiri. (PL, LXXV, 
cols. 652-53). 

(The shadow of death is understood three ways in scrip¬ 
ture. For in holy scripture the shadow of death is 
understood sometimes as oblivion of the mind, sometimes 
as imitation of the devil, sometimes as death of the 
flesh. For the shadow of death is understood as 
oblivion of the mind; because, as we have said above, 
just as death causes what it kills to be no longer in 
life, so oblivion causes what it seizes to be no longer 
in memory. And hence, because John was coming to preach 
to the Hebrew people the God whom they had forgotten, 
it is justly said by Zacharias: "To give light to those 
who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death " (Lk. 
i. 79). For to sit in the shadow of death is to languish 
in oblivion, apart from the knowledge of divine love. 

The shadow of death is taken to mean imitation of the 
ancient enemy. For he is himself called death because 
he introduced death. As John is witness, who said: 

"And his name is death" (Rev. vi. 8). Therefore by the 
shadow of death is signified the imitating of him; 
because just as the shadow is shaped according to the 
character of the body; so the actions of the wicked are 
expressive of their manner of imitating him. Hence, 
when Isaiah saw that the Gentiles had fallen away and 
were imitating the ancient enemy, and that they rose up 
again at the rising of the true sun, he justly records, 
as though in the past, what he considered as certain in 
the future, saying: "A light has arisen for those who 
were sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death" 

(Isa. ix. 2). For the shadow of death is understood as 
the death of the flesh, for just as it is true death 
whereby the soul is separated from God, so the shadow 
of death is that whereby the flesh is separated from 
the soul. Hence it is rightly said by the Prophet in 
the words of the martyrs: "You have humiliated us in 
the place of affliction, and the shadow of death has 
covered us" (Ps. xliii. 20). For it is agreed that 
those who do not die in the spirit, but only in the 
flesh, cannot in any way say that they are covered with 
true death, but with the shadow of death.) 


The distinction that Gregory makes between physical death 
("mors carnis"), and the far more serious spiritual death ("oblivio 
mentis"), was not an abstruse, scholarly distinction, but was taught 
in vernacular homilies, ffilfric makes clear the basic distinction: 


Seo sawl sodlice is ]?$s lichoman lif. and Jpare sawle 
lif is god. Gif seo sawul forlaet Jponne lichoman 
Jponne swalt seo lichoma. and gif god forlat jpa 
sawle for ormattum synnum. j>onne swalt heo on ]?am 
salran dale swa ]pat heo bid for-loren on ]pam ecan life, 
and swa Jpeah nafre ne ge-enda6 on ]?am ecum wyrtum. 24 
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his being called "dea]?scua". In common with other sinners who earn 
perpetual exile, he feels no remorse for what he does (136-37) and 
he refuses the opportunity for settlement (154-61). The settlement 
offered is admittedly a social one, but in view of the fusion between 
the social and spiritual states of exile seen in the figure of 
Grendel, it is hard to believe that 11. 136-37 and 154-61 would not 
have suggested something of the determined resistance to God's offer 
of mercy shown by Grendel's forbears. The lesson of the homilist 
was that the sinner on earth remains in a state of exile from the 
mirth of heaven until reparation is made, and that persistence in 
this state of sin leads to damnation. 28 The lesson recalls the 
scene near the beginning of Beowulf where Grendel suffers most in 
his exile when he hears the mirth in the hall (86-90), and the poet's 
warning in 183-86: 


Wa bi6 ]?cEm 6 e sceal 
]?urh slidne ni6 salwe bescufan 
in fyres fm^m, frofre ne wenan, 
wihte gewendanl 

Grendel is personally damned ("fag wi6 God" (811)), and comes of a 
race which is alienated from God (1691-93). It would hardly be dis¬ 
puted that his personal spiritual exile is of the same kind, and as 
complete as that of his sinful predecessors. 

But a further, more precise indication that Grendel the 
"dea]pscua" experienced "oblivio mentis" may have been intended in the 
notoriously ambiguous lines 168-69. 29 If "metode" refers to God, as 
is most commonly argued, and as is implied by the initial capital in 
most editions, it is most likely that "his" in 169b also refers to 
God. If we follow Bosworth-Toller 30 in translating "myne" as "love", 
a possible translation of 1. 169b would be, "nor did he [Grendel] 
know his [God's] love". If instead we follow T.P. Dunning and A.J. 
Bliss 31 and interpret "myne" as "thought", the translation would be, 
"nor did he [Grendel] know his [God's] thought". In either case, 
we arrive at an interpretation of 11. 168-69 which shows Grendel to 
be suffering from "oblivio mentis". He has rejected God, and has 
been shut out of his mind, like Satan and Cain. His social exile, 
in which he suffers so acutely, and which is epitomized by his 
inability to approach the "gifstol" is, like Cain's social exile, 
part of God's punishment, and at the same time symbolic of his more 
serious spiritual alienation. 

Lines 168-69 imply that Grendel wished, and probably attempted, 
to approach the "gifstol". If the spiritual implications of these 
lines are recognized alongside the social, Grendel's act imitates 
that of Satan, and reveals the same kind of perversity resulting 
from pride and envy that made Satan covet the throne of God and, 
when that imitation failed, made him set up a rival society in hell 
that inverts what it claims to rival. Neither sinner grasps the 
essence of the comitatus spirit. Both rule by force, both desire 
the outward manifestations of power, and both are guilty of self- 
deception. Grendel's perverse, imitative act, so similar in kind to 



A rather more sophisticated account is given in one of the anonymous 
homilies in British Museum MS Cotton Tiberius A III: 

Wa la ]?am mannum {pie mid deoflum sculon habban hyra 
eardungstowe.' t>asr bid sar butan frofre, and ermjpia 
butan are, and weana ma Jpionne eeniges monnes gemet sy 
]?£et hit asecgean mage, swa hit awriten stondej? and {pus 
cweden. Se salmscop us sang {pysne cwide be deajpes 
onlicnesse and be helle gryre. Bonne syndon {preo 
deajpes leornod(e) on bocum: an {para dea]pa bid {past mon 
swelte on his synnum; donne bid Oder dea]p {pms lichoman 
and Jpmre saule gedal; donne bid se dridda dea]p Jpaet he 
bid on helle cwylmed. tar ne msg nanig sawl hire 
waldend herian for jpon sare ]pe hire on sited. Bonne 
sindon {preo lif leornode on bocum be sojpfmstum monnum. 
An lif him bid be flasce, and Oder him bid be Godes 
willan, and him bid {p$t dridde lif on {paere toweardan 
worulde mid eallum halgum. 25 


ffilfric, who often deals with this topic, explains that Christ can 
save men from spiritual death unless they persist in sinning against 
the Holy Ghost. 6 The distinction between physical and spiritual 
death was so commonplace in the homilies that it is often referred 
to simply by qualifying the noun "dead" by "lichamlice" for physical 
death, and by "ece" for spiritual death. The latter is a state of 
utter hopelessness, and is what Cain, Satan, and the sinners in hell 
experience because they cannot come into God's sight, nor approach 
his throne in the hope of receiving mercy or forgiveness. In the 
Psalms, those who are forgotten by God are the people who sit in the 
shadow of death, as in Vulgate Ps. lxxxvii. 6-7, 13. One of the 
vernacular homilists explains that those cast into hell are those 

whose names are not written "on daere liflican bee ... on bam ecan 
2 7 

gemund. 

The same concepts are found in OE poetry. In Christ and 
Elene , spiritual death and eternal banishment from God take the form 
of exclusion from his "gemynd", and may be compared with the 
Gregorian concept of "oblivio mentis": 


Nales dryhtnes gemynd 
sipjpan gesecad, synne ne aspringad. 

(.Christ 1536-37) 


Gode no syddan 
of dam mordorhofe in gemynd cumad 
wuldorcyninge, ac hie worpene beod 
of dam headuwylme in hellegrund, 
torngenidlan. 

(Elene 1302-1306) 

Grendel likewise experiences "oblivio mentis", and so once 
again shows his imitative characteristics and the justification for 
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that of Satan, reveals emphatically his total corruption of spirit, 
from whatever viewpoint it is judged, and his complete alienation, 
in body and mind, from the comitatus of man and God. 


This study of five important figures of evil in OE poetry shows 
how completely certain Anglo-Saxon poets understood the Christian 
concept of perverted imitation as a manifestation of evil, and how 
they utilized secular traditions for its expression. Investigation 
of the underlying Christian concepts deepens our appreciation of 
the characterization of these figures, but this does not in any way 
diminish the importance of the secular concepts of comitatus and 
exile, which are seen to coalesce with the Christian. Response to 
both traditions is essential if we are to avoid the distortion 
caused by too exclusive an emphasis on the influence of Christian 
theology on OE poetry. Such a distortion, found in the work of 
some modern scholars, is as limiting as that of an earlier period 
of scholarship, which emphasized the Germanic tradition to the 
exclusion of the Christian. 32 
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THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF OLD ENGLISH WEALH 


By MARGARET LINDSAY FAULL 

The Old English noun wealh, 1 plural wealas, originally meaning 
"Celt", gradually extended its meanings to "slave" and "foreigner" 
in general. 2 Its ultimate source may have been the name of the 
Celtic tribe, Volcae , 3 but on the Continent, in view of the Roman¬ 
ized nature of Gaul, it was extended by its Germanic users to 
include all peoples of Romance or Latin stock. Although the German 
welsch eventually came to have pejorative connotations, 4 it did not 
develop the other senses acquired by OE wealh, which was applied 
specifically to the Romano-Britons. When used of foreigners Wealh 
was virtually always qualified, as with the Galwalas of the OE 
Chronicle. 5 It would be useful, both for assessing the social status 
of the Britons in England and for determining the meaning of the 
element wealh in place-names, derivatives and compounds, if the date 
could be discovered at which the racial term acquired the secondary 
meaning of "slave". Wealh was only one of a number of OE words for 
"slave", each with its own shade of meaning, so if its connotations 
could be more accurately defined, they might throw some light on 
the image of the British. As wealh clearly has an ethnic sense in 
some texts and a status value in others, I shall discuss these 
examples first before proceeding to the debatable cases. 


Wealh as an ethnic term. 

The first written occurrence of Wealh seems to be in the 
Laws of Ine , 6 which probably date between 688 and 694, although the 
earliest extant manuscript is about 925. In all the texts the forms 
and, to a lesser extent, the vocabulary have been altered to con¬ 
form to late ninth-century usage, although the terms used need not 
necessarily have borne the same technical meanings in Ine's as in 
Alfred's time. These Laws reveal a society in which the Wealas had 
not all been reduced to slavery, although they occupied an inferior 
position to their English counterparts. The highest ranking is the 
Briton holding 5 hides of land: 


Wealh, gif he hafad V hida, he bid syxhynde. 

(ch.xxiv, 2) 

(A Wealh, if he has 5 hides, is a man of a 600 
wergeld.) 
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The 600 shilling wergeld corresponds to that of the syxhynde 
class described in chs.xxvii and xxxix of the Laws of Alfred, fall¬ 
ing between the thegrt and the ceorl. The syxhynde class is not 
found in later laws, suggesting that it died out, probably during 
the Norse invasions. The actual composition of the ninth-century 
syxhynde class is debatable as there is no mention of Wealas in 
Alfred's Laws. It probably included the descendants of those who 
held 5 hides in Ine's time, their racial origins forgotten, while 
other members may have been landless thegns. At a later period a 
man owning 5 hides was entitled to a wergeld not of 600 but 1200 
shillings and the rank of thegn. 8 As wergelds tended to remain 
stationary in value, it would appear that the Wealh of Ine's Laws 
is being accorded only half the value of his English counterpart, 
and this lowering in status would also seem to apply to the other 
British classes described: 


Wealh gafolgelda CXX scill., his sunu C, . . . 

(ch.xxiii,3) 

(A Wealh gafolgelda [has a wergeld of] 120 
shillings, his son, 100, . . . ) 

Gif Wilisc mon habbe hide londes, his wer bid CXX 
scill.; gif he ]?onne healfes hasbbe, LXXX scill.; 
gif he n*nig hmbbe, LX scillinga. 

(ch.xxxii) 

(If a Wealh has a hide of land, his wergeld is 120 
shillings; if, however, he has half [a hide], 80 
shillings; if he has none, 60 shillings.) 

The English ceorl was valued at 200 shillings, 9 so the Wealas have 
wergelds ranging from three-tenths to six-tenths of this. While 
the wergelds are related to the amount of land held, it is obvious 
that they are calculated not from that of the Englishman holding the 
same amount of land, but in proportion to that of the syxhynde 
Wealh. Thus the man holding one hide of land is valued at 120 
shillings, or one-fifth the wergeld of the syxhynde man of 5 hides, 
not at half that of the Englishman with one hide of land, which 
would have been 100 shillings. The one-hide man is also described 
as a Wealh gafolgelda , or a free man with his own household who paid 
gafol, or rent, to the king, rather than rendering services. 10 At 
the bottom of the scale is the landless man who was considered to be 
worth only 60 shillings, the same as a slave, 11 although the use of 
the term wer indicates that he was still free. 

The conditions extended to the free Wealas are not an 
innovation made on English soil but are based on standard Germanic 
practice. For example, under the Franks the Romanus homo possessor, 
or Gallo-Roman, was also given a half wergeld . 1 The inferior social 
position of the free Wealh is further shown in ch.xlvi of Ine's Laws, 
where a man charged with stealing or harbouring stolen cattle had to 
produce an oath of sixty hides if he were accused by a Wealh, whereas 
if the accuser were English the oath required was doubled. The 
division of the Wealas into three classes is paralleled in ch.xxvi 
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of the Laws of Rthelberht by that of the 1st s, who were probably the 
free descendants of the Romano-British inhabitants of Kent. 13 It is 
possible that this tripartite division and the valuing of the son of 
the Wealh gafolgelda at five-sixths his father's wergeld are examples 
of the British being allowed to retain their own customs and of these 
being incorporated in the English legal codes. 14 

The Laws of Ine show that strong distinctions were made on 
racial grounds not only between freemen but also between slaves: 


Witedeowne monnan Wyliscne mon sceal bedrifan be XII 
hidum swa deowne to swingum, Engliscne be feower 7 
XXX hida. 

(ch. liv,2) 

(A penally enslaved Wealh shall be compelled to suffer 
a flogging as a slave by [an oath of] 12 hides, an 
Englishman by [an oath of] 34 hides.) 

Once again the Wealh is placed in an inferior position, as the value 
of the oath required to have him flogged is almost one-third that 
for an English penal slave. The final piece of evidence that wealh 
could not yet stand alone to mean simply "a slave" but had to be 
qualified by ) peow, comes from ch.lxxiv: 

Gif deowwealh Engliscne monnan ofslihd, fonne sceal se 
Se hine ah weorpan hine to honda hlaforde 7 magum odde 
LX scill. gesellan wid his feore. 

1. Gif he fonne fone ceap nelle foregesellan, fonne mot 
hine se hlaford gefreogean; gielden siddan his meegas 
fone wer, gif he msegburg habbe freo; gif he nabbe, 
heden his fa gefan. 

(If a Wealh who is a slave slays an Englishman, his 
owner shall hand him over to the dead man's lord and 
kinsmen, or purchase his life for 60 shillings. 

1. If, however, the lord will not pay this price for 
him, he must liberate him; afterwards his kinsmen must 
pay the wergeld, if he has a free kindred; if he has 
not [a free kindred], then his enemies may deal with 
him. ) 


Although this law obviously refers to a British slave, the deowwealh 
is valued at the customary slave price of 60 shillings, not at a 
lower rate, but this may be related to the value of the victim and 
not to the status of the perpetrator. It is interesting that para¬ 
graph 1 above assumes that a deowwealh (who is not necessarily a 
witedeow, who would originally have been born free) might have free 
kinsmen in the community. When Ine’s Laws were reissued by Henry I, 
the amount to be paid was lowered to bring it into line with current 
slave prices. 15 In view, however, of the warfare between Wales and 
England in the 1090's and the fact that Henry's laws covered a wider 
geographical area than Ine's, it cannot be presumed that seruus 
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Waliscus conveyed the same meaning in the twelfth century as 
teowwealh in the seventh and that these later serui were descendents 
of the seventh-century slaves and not Welsh slaves. 

It might be thought that Ine's laws dealing with Wealas were 
passed to cover the British inhabitants of the newly acquired areas 
in the far west of the kingdom, but there was not necessarily a 
large British population requiring such legislation in these areas. 
The place-name evidence for Devon, which was probably relatively 
umpopulated at the end of the British period owing to the migrations 
to Brittany, 16 does not indicate stronger Romano-British survival 
there than in many areas in the east; indeed, the adjacent counties 
of Wiltshire, Somerset and Dorset have many more Celtic place- 
names. 17 The constant hostilities with Cornwall and Wales make it 
unlikely that immigrants from these two areas would have been able 
to settle or acquire land in Wessex, and much more probably the 
seventh-century Wealas of Ine's Laws descended from the original 
Romano-British inhabitants of southern England. 18 

Some of the descendants of Ine's Wealas may perhaps be 
included in the Wealcyn of King Alfred's Will, apparently dating 
between 873 and 889. 18 Here, Alfred bequeaths to his youngest son 
a. number of estates, lying, as far as they can be identified, in 
Devon, Dorset, Hampshire, Somerset, Sussex, Wiltshire and, probably, 
Cornwall, concluding with at Liwtune 7 £a land J>Eerto hyran. 
Referring back to 'ga land "those lands" at Liwtun, he states that 
pst synd ealle ic on Wealcynne h&bbe baton Triconscire "which are 
all that I have in Wealcyn except Triconscir" , 20 Thus Liwtun and 
Triconscir are definitely located on Wealcynne. Although neither of 
these places can be positively identified, Lifton, Devon, has been 
suggested for Liwtun and Trigg, Cornwall, for Triconscir , Z1 so that 
we might be inclined to- take the people of Devon and Cornwall as the 
Wealcyn, especially as these are the two most westerly counties of 
England. Cornwall could certainly have been described as the land 
of the Wealas at this period as it remained almost exclusively 
Celtic in speech and population for many generations, but Devon was 
rapidly Anglicized in speech, place-names and customs after the 
English settlement. Moreover, Alfred names Liwtun and Triconscir as 
the only places which he owns on Wealcynne, while listing at least 
four, and possibly six, other estates which are in Devon, two of 
which are as far west as the sites which have been suggested for 
Liwtun. Thus only the area around or belonging to Liwtun would seem 
to have been regarded as one of predominantly British settlement. 

The term Wealcyn may have been used as a contrast and parallel to 
that of Angelcyn, the -cyn element emphasising the nature of the 
people rather than the land itself. Certain areas, more heavily 
populated with Wealas, might have been left undisturbed during the 
English settlement of Devon, as there was not a great scarcity of 
land for distribution among the conquerors and it was a Christian 
region settled after the conversion of the English. The place- 
name evidence suggests an enclave of Celts around Lifton, 23 which 
lends strong support to the idea that this specific area of Devon 
only could have been designated as on Wealcynne. It is debatable 
whether these British groups would still have been identifiable in 
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Alfred's time, some two hundred years after the conquest of Devon; 
the term may have remained traditional for describing certain 
districts, although its use in a legal document may suggest some 
feeling for the original concept. 

To see the terms in use c.900 for Britons living, not in 
Wales or Cornwall, but in England proper, it is necessary to turn 
to the first part of the OE Chronicle 21 * (apparently written in 
Wessex) which, in dealing with the English invasions of Britain, con 
tains numerous references to the Romano-Britons. The oldest manu¬ 
script of the Chronicle, the Parker Text, which Plummer denoted by 
the siglum A, is written in a late ninth-century hand which stops at 
the end of ann.891. 25 The OE Chronicle probably only dates from 
this period in its present form. The compilers, while tending to 
use contemporary terms, may have been influenced by Bede's Historia 
Ecclesiastica or earlier OE oral tradition. 

Wealas/Walas and Brittas/Brettas are used interchangeably and 
indiscriminately throughout the text: 


ann.457. Her Hengest 7 Esc fuhton wif Brettas . . . 
fa Brettas fa forleton Centlond. 

(In this year Hengest and Esc fought against 
the British . . . the British then abandoned 
Kent.) 


ann.473 . . . fa Walas flugon pa Englan swa fyr. 

( . . . the British fled from the English as 
from fire.) 

ann.552 . . . gefeaht wif Brettas ... fa Bretwalas 

gefliemde. 

(. . . fought against the British . . . the 
British fled.) 


Only once, in the "Preface" to the Laud Manuscript, Plummer's E, is 
a distinction made between Brittisc and Wilisc. This occurs in the 
list of the six languages found in Britain which is obviously taken 
from Bede, who, however, gives only five, 26 as do the other versions 

of the Chronicle. In E Bede's Brettonum is translated as Bryt Wylsc 

2 7 

The scribe, a northerner writing in the twelfth century, probably 
miscopied and split one word into two. He may have thought there 
was a difference between Cornish (Brittisc) and Welsh (Wilisc) but, 
if so, this is the only such usage recorded. The use of the com¬ 
bined form Brytwalas, which occurs occasionally in the Chronicle , 
may have been intended more emphatically to distinguish the British 
from foreign Celts such as the Galwalas, or Gauls. 

When applied to such foreigners, usually of Romance or Roman 
stock, Wealh was generally qualified with a prefix, as when Widsif 
says that he was mid Rumwalum "with the Romans". 28 He does describe 
the kingdom ruled by Casere simply as Wala rice (line 78) , but the 
poet may have felt that the mention of Caesar was a sufficient 
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qualification. One of the very rare cases of Wealh standing alone 
with the meaning of "Roman" or "a person of Romance stock", exists 
in flllfric's tenth-century Vocabulary where Jus quiritum "full Roman 
citizenship" 29 is translated by Wealas sunderriht , 3 0 but elsewhere 
by reht Romwala or Romwara sundorriht . 31 

Moving to the north of England in the early eleventh century, 
we find the Norbleoda Laga 32 compiled by Archbishop Wulfstan II of 
York. Unlike Wessex there are no early laws extant from Mercia 
or Northumbria to elucidate the position of the British substratum, 
but the Nordleoda Laga seems to be based on much earlier traditions 
and includes clauses dealing with Wealas: 


And gif Wilisman [ variant readings Wilisc man, 

Wealiscmon, Waliscus] geJ>eo, £>eet he haebbe hiwisc 
landes 7 maege cyninges gafol fordbringan, ]oonne bid 
his wergild CXX scill. [other texts read CCXX]. 

(ch.vii) 

(And if a Wealh prospers so that he has a hide of 
land and can produce the king's tribute, then his 
wergeld is 120 shillings.) 

And gif he ne ge]?eo buton to healfre hide, Jponne si 
his wer LXXX scill. 

(ch.vii,1) 

(And if he does not prosper beyond half a hide, then 
his wergeld is to be 80 shillings.) 

And gif he mnig land nsbbe 7 £>eah freoh sy, forgilde 
hine man mid LXX scill. 

(ch. viii) 

(And if he has no land and nevertheless is free, 
one is to pay for him with 70 shillings.) 

These Wealas, even those without any land, are obviously free. If 
the amounts given in Text D of the Laga are accepted, the Wealas in 
chs,vii and vii,l have the same wergelds as their counterparts in 
seventh-century Wessex, but the landless man is valued at 10 shillings 
more in Northumbria. The Wealh is once again worth approximately 
half his English (and Danish) equivalent. It is probable that these 
laws reflect early Northumbrian custom, recorded for the first time 
during the Viking settlements in order to form a basis for settling 
the wergelds of the Danes and English respectively. Whether the 
Wealh was still identifiable as a Celt at that time is debatable, 
although if his descendants still retained their lowered wergelds 
some feeling for the class could have survived. Certain areas of 
Northumbria were not conquered and settled by the English before the 
seventh century, and enclaves of Wealas may have survived for some 
time in the more mountainous regions of the Pennines. 

Apart from its appearance in various texts, Wealh also occurs 
in a number of compounds, generally with its derived meaning of 
"foreign", as in wealh-hnutu "foreign nut, walnut", wealh-more 
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"foreign root, carrot, parsnip", wealh-hafoc "foreign hawk, 
gerfalcon", and wealh-wyrt "wall-wort, dwarf elder". 34 Wealhstod, 
meaning "an interpreter", must originally have referred to someone 
who could understand the languages both of the Wealas and the English 
and so could act as the medium between the two. It is more likely 
that such a person would have been a Wealh, although Wealhstod also 
occurs as an OE personal name. It is recorded, for example, as the 
name of a bishop of Hereford (729-34) which, it may be noted, is a 
border area where Celts and Saxons probably mixed freely, and also 
as the name of a monk at Lindisfarne (685); it appears again in 744 
and in the Durham Liber Vitae. 35 The name could have been applied to 
a man working as a translator, although the interpreter between 
Hengist and Vortigern is given his own name, Ceretic. 36 It would, 
however, also have been a most appropriate name for the child of a 
mixed marriage and may eventually have been used without consider¬ 
ation for its meaning. As Professor Tolkien 37 points out, it is 
interesting that there seems to be one example of a Welsh borrowing 
(in the form Cwalstawt) of the OE name as a common noun applied to 
a man who understood all languages, showing contact and communication 
between the two races. Certainly by Alfred's time it was no longer 
restricted specifically to one knowledgeable in the Celtic languages 
and its meaning had been extended to include that of "literary 
interpreter" or "translator". For example, in the Preface to the 
Pastoral Care the Romans are described as translating from Greek 
and Hebrew into Latin 6urh wise wealhstodas . 38 


Wealh as a status term. 

The Laws of Ine contain not only the first recorded use of 
Wealh "Briton" but also "slave". The full text of ch.xxiii,3, 
discussed above (p. 21 ), states: 

Wealh gafolgelda CXX scill., his sunu C, 6eowne LX, 
somhwelcne fiftegum; weales hyd twelfum. 

(A Wealh gafolgelda [has a wergeld of] 120 shillings, 
his son, 10O: a slave [is to be paid for with] 60, 
sometimes 50; a wealh shall pay 12 [shillings to avoid 
a flogging].) 

According to contemporary Kentish laws, 39 a slave paid only 6 
shillings to avoid a flogging, half that laid down here, suggesting 
that the above reference is to a British slave. This is confirmed 
by the phrasing of the law. Since the gafolgelda has been specific¬ 
ally designated as a Wealh, whereas the statement on slave prices 
uses peow, the return to wealh should indicate that weales hyd 
twelfum refers to a British slave. A great deal of emphasis is laid 
on nationality throughout the whole of the code. For example, in 
two of the three cases where witepeowas , or penal slaves, are 
mentioned, it is laid down whether an English or British witepeow is 
meant (chs.xxiv and liv), while ch.xi prohibits the sale overseas of 
West Saxons, slave or free. On the one occasion, therefore, when 
wealh is used instead of Jpeow, esne or man, it seems highly probable 
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that the compiler was fully aware of the racial connotations, even 
if later scribes were not. 

The next recorded occurrence of wealh is in the tenth-century 
West Saxon translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew xxiv.50. In a 
comparison between the coming of the lord to a good and an evil 
servant, 'panne cymb ]?as weales hlaford on ]?am daige J?e he ne wend. . . 
translates Veniet dominus servi illius in die, qua non sperat . . . 4 0 
As an earlier gloss on servus is 'peow , 41 it is interesting that 
servi illius is rendered brslas 6as in the tenth-century gloss to 
the Lindisfarne Gospels , 42 especially as Aldred, the glossator, 
carefully chose words suited to the context. For example, he glossed 
(fideiis) seruus with ( geleaf-full ) 6egn (St Matthew xxiv.45), the 
title of one of the highest ranks in society which, however, origin¬ 
ally meant "one who serves another, implying a personal relationship". 
Thus it was suitable to describe a faithful servant in contrast to 
( yfle) 6 rsl glossing ( malus) seruus (St Matthew xxiv.48). As ]?eow(a) 
is employed throughout the rest of the West Saxon translation of the 
Gospel , it is possible that the use of wealh in this one instance 
was intended to convey a pejorative sense paralleled by the unpleasant 
connotations suggested by the comparison between draei and pegn in the 
Lindisfarne gloss. 

No such overtones can be discerned in the Old Testament 
glosses 1,3 nor in (Elfric's use of wealh eight times in his Grammar, 
on three occasions with the Latin equivalent mancipium "a slave 
acquired by purchase". 45 In flllfric's Vocabulary , 4 the term canum 
seruitor is equated with hundw&alh, meaning "the slave who looked 
after the dogs", just as wineardwealas is used for vinatores in the 
eleventh-century OE version of the eighth-century Chrodegang’s Rule . 47 
Only where Slfric, the homilist, refers to we 6e nsron wurbe beon 
his wealas gecigde "we who were not worthy to be called his [ i.e. 
God's] slaves", 48 may he deliberately be choosing the most signifi¬ 
cant term available. 

Wealh also appears divorced from its racial connections in 
some of the eleventh-century laws, as in II ffithelred, ch.vi,2, where 
7 past nabor ne hy ne we ne underfon obres wealh ne obres beof ne 
obres gefan is rendered in the Quadripartitus version as Et ut nec 
ipsi neque nos alterius seruum uel inimicum receptemus, with seruum 
equating wealh. From the eleventh century also come several frag¬ 
ments of a life of the Kentish royal saint Mildred including the 
lines: 


drittegum gearum ne gestilde metre stefen cearciendes 
wanes ne ceoriendes wales. 49 

Cockayne (p. 431) interprets this as meaning that for thirty years 
the sound of "jarring wain nor screaming wheel never ceased", whereas 
Bosworth-Toller, s.v. wealh, give "creaking wain and chiding thrall". 
Ceoriend I accept as "chiding" or "complaining" and wales as equal¬ 
ling weales, "slave", since the OE for "wheel" was hweol, genitive 
singular hweo(h)les . 50 
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The last appearance of wealh noted is in the Cotton Caligula 
manuscript of I^amon's Brut, which dates from the late thirteenth 
century 51 (the contemporary Cotton Otho manuscript omits these lines) 
and which includes archaized forms . 52 Speaking of the freeing of 
the slaves, La 3 amon writes: 


Habbe ale god mon. his rihte 3 if Godd hit an. 
7 sic ]?rel 7 ale walh. wur 6 e iuroeid . 53 


Disputable examples of Wealh. 

In only one case amongst all the instances of wealh in the 
Laws of Ine is the meaning in question: 


Cyninges horswealh, se 6 e him mage geaerendian, 6ss 
wergield bid CC scill. 

(ch.xxxiii) 

(The king's horswealh, who can carry his messages, 
his wergeld is 200 shillings.) 

This cannot mean "the king's horse servant", if only because such 
care for the racial meaning of wealh is apparent throughout the rest 
of the Laws. It is unthinkable that a mere horse slave would be 
valued at 200 shillings, and the man must be free as the amount is 
described as wergeld. A Wealh with a wergeld higher than that of 
his fellow gafolgelda and socially equal to an English ceorl must be 
of importance. Horswealas were probably British horsemen serving the 
king, perhaps under the horstegn mentioned in the 0E Chronicle, ann. 
897 (on which see foot of this page), and possibly as couriers with 
a higher wergeld to enforce proper respect for them and to guarantee 
their safe passage. They may, therefore, be comparable to the 
Romanus homo conviva Regis of the Lex Salica (ch.xli), who held an 
official position of trust serving the Frankish king and was accorded 
a triple wergeld. Possibly the horswealas fulfilled the same 
functions as the Domesday radknihts. bk 

Another legal code where the interpretation of wealh is 
uncertain is VI Rthelstan, ch.vi,3, dating from the second quarter 
of the tenth century. Here it is decreed that a runaway slave 
(peow) is to be treated in the same way as pam Wgliscean peofe. 
Attenborough translates this as "a Welsh thief", 5 but nowhere do 
the codes lay down how a Welsh, British or foreign thief was to be 
punished. They do, however, state that a slave who stole was to be 
condemned to death by stoning {IV Ethelstan, ch.vi,5), which is the 
fate ordained here for the runaway slave. So wealh in ffithelstan's 
Law seems to have the connotation simply of "slave" without the 
racial overtones. 

One interesting use of wealh occurs in the OE Chronicle: 


ann.897 Py ilcan gere fordferde Wulfric cynges horsdegn 
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se waes eac wealh gefera. 

(Parker Manuscript) 

(That same year died Wulfric, the king's marshall, 
who was also the wealh gefera.) 


A horsdegn could apparently be quite lowly. In the eighth- 
century Epinal-Erfurt Glossaries the word glosses the Latin mulio, 66 
which usually means "mule-keeper", although this may be an attempt 
to find a suitable OE word. In the eighth and ninth centuries a 
thegn was of noble birth with a wergeld six times that of a ceorl , 57 
so that the rank of cgnges horsdegn was presumably one of importance 
in Alfred's day, perhaps like the marshall, or magister equitum, of 
later times. Certainly Wulfric was no muleteer but a man of some 
substance to have had his death noted in the Chronicle. It is pro¬ 
bable that the cgnges horsdegn was responsible for horsemen serving 
the king. Some authorities 58 take the reading gefera to suggest that 
Wulfric was the commander of a body of troops, which would accord 
with his rank of horsdegn and with the existence in Ine’s time of 
horswealas who rode for the king. The slightly later B and D texts 
have the reading gerefa "reeve, bailiff". The King's reeve could 
occupy a very important and trusted position, the Latin equivalent 
being praefectus , which was also equated with early West Saxon 
ealdorman . 59 If, as a praefectus the king's gerefa could lead troops, 
the variant readings gerefa and gefera need not necessarily be con¬ 
tradictory. 

The exact meaning of wealh in relation to gefera is uncertain. 
If it meant that Wulfric looked after Alfred's slaves or was in 
charge of British horsemen, wealh would be rendered as the genitive 
plural, weala, whereas its singular form indicates that it forms a 
compound with gefera. The reference may be to a Celtic area outside 
Wessex proper: Wales bordered on Mercia, but Cornwall (which had 
only been finally subdued by Egbert in 838, 60 some sixty years before 
Wulfric's death) lay on the frontiers of Wessex. It was probably 
necessary to keep some check, preferably backed by military force, 
on the Cornish, 8 and it may be that this was the task of the 
wealhgefera. 

Other examples where it has been claimed that wealh refers to 
Celts from outside the boundaries of England come from the Riddles 
of the Exeter Book. 62 The great period of Latin riddle composition 
was the eighth century, and many of the OE riddles extant in the 
tenth-century Exeter Book may have been composed at that time. 63 
The word wealh is recorded in three riddles: 


1. Gif me feorh losad, fsste binde 

swearte wealas, hwilum sellan men. 

Hwilum . . . 

. . . hwilum feorran broht 
wonfeax wale, weged ond ]?yd, 
dol druncmennen deorcum nihtum, 
waeted in waetre, . . . 

(Riddle xii: oxhide or leather) 64 
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(If life leaves me, I then bind fast the swarthy 
wealas, and sometimes better men. Sometimes . . . 
sometimes the dark haired wealh, brought from afar, 
stupid and drunk on dark nights, lifts and presses me, 
soaks me in water , . . .) 

2. tara o^rum was an getenge 
wonfah wale, seo weold hyra 
bega sijpa bendum fasstra. 

(Riddle lii: two buckets or a flail) 
(Close to one of them was a dark skinned wealh. 

She controlled them both by fast fetters.) 

3 . ... sijpade widdor, 

mearcpajpas walas traed, moras p*6de. 

(Riddle lxxi: an ox) 

(. . . I travelled farther, trod to the wealh 
marches, traversed the moors.) 

Baum translated wealas as "Welsh" and wale as "Welsh girl" 
but he is probably mistaken. Oxhide would naturally have been used 
to bind slaves in contrast to sellan men: racial prejudice might 
have led to English men being regarded as "better" than the Wealas 
but there is no indication that the comparison here is with English 
people, especially as Aldhelm's Latin version, on which Riddle xii 
was based, has the neutral Nexibus horrendis homines constringere 
possum 65 without racial implications. Nor are the dark wealas of 
the first two riddles likely to be anything more than ordinary female 
slaves, although feorran broht in Riddle xii might suggest that this 
wealh had come from Wales, which before the Norse invasions supplied 
the Anglo-Saxons with slaves taken in border raids. 66 The swarthiness 
and dark hair of the slaves do not prove, as F. Tupper 67 believes, 
that there was a large Celtic proportion in the slave population as 
all Anglo-Saxons were not fair either. The Germanic peoples may have 
preferred fair hair and so ascribed the opposite characteristics to 
the lowest ranks of society, just as in Cornwall bondmen were often 
referred to as "black". 68 

In Riddle lxxi, wealh may have the general meaning of "foreign", 
conveying the impression of moors distant from home. Mearc in OE 
could mean "a boundary", which might suggest paths on the Welsh 
borders, but combined with ps6 it seems to have meant "path leading 
through a country", 6 9 and to have acquired the connotations of 
"distant moors" or "desolate moors", as in the description of 
Grendel as mire mearcstapa. 7 0 Hacikyan 71 regards this riddle as one 
of a group depicting a typical East Anglian fen landscape, and from 
their phonology, morphology and vocabulary of predominantly Anglian 
origin. 72 


Also of Mercian origin are the eleventh-century Cambridge 
guild regulations which lay down: 

7 gif aenig gilda hwilcne man ofstlea 7 he neadwraca si. 
7 his bismer bete. 7 se ofstlagana twelfhende sy. 
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fylste £elc gegylda he[alf] mearc to fylste. Gyf se 
ofstlagena ceorl si. twegen oran. gif he wylisc si. 
anne oran. 73 

(If any guild brother slays a man and does it as an 
avenger by necessity, and the slain man's wergeld is 
1200 shillings, to compensate for the insult let each 
guild brother contribute half a mark [4 orae] for his 
aid; and if the slain man is a ceorl, 2 orae; if he 
is a wealh, 1 ore. 


John Morris 74 believes these wealas to be the descendants of the 
original British inhabitants of the area, not slaves, while 
Professor Whitelock 75 suggests that the provision could be insurance 
against the slaying of Welshmen encountered by the wealthy members 
of the guild while travelling to attend the king's council or on 
their estates outside the Cambridge region. As the guild brother is, 
however, covered against killing a noble or a ceorl, it would be 
reasonable to expect him also to be covered for the third major 
element in Anglo-Saxon society. No such provision is made elsewhere 
in the text, so that the translation of wealh as "slave" seems more 
likely here, especially as there would have been a greater likeli¬ 
hood of the guild member encountering and killing a slave than a 
Welshman. Each member had to contribute towards the total, and the 
probable explanation as to why the amount levied on each member is 
a half of that required for a ceorl rather than the thirty per cent 
one might have expected for a slave, is that one ore was a convenient 
sum for collection as well as being the lowest denominator in the 
Scandinavian currency. 76 

When used in compounds, the meaning of "foreign" is usually 
self-evident, except for wilisc ealad and wealawin, which are 
referred to amongst a number of types of ale and wine in OE but with¬ 
out explanation of their nature. In the Laws of Ine (ch.lxx,l), 

XII ambra wilisc ealad are included in the food rent for 10 hides, 
while, probably in 806, Earl Oswulf granted Lympne ombra godes 
uuelesces alob. 11 Liebermann ( Gesetze, II, p.312) thought that this 
ale could be that produced in Celtic areas and that the name was 
later applied to a particular type of ale. The nature of the wine 
as opposed to the ale is suggested in ffilfric's Vocabulary , 7 8 where 
weala win is equated with crudum uinum, which means "rough, unmatured 
wine", as against hlaforda win for honorarium uinum. The use of the 
genitive plurals, weala and hlaforda obviously refer to the social 
classes who would be drinking the wines, so weala win would be the 
wine of the slaves and wealh a status term rather than an ethnic 
one. 


Wealh in personal names 

Wealh is also recorded as a personal name element in the four 
main OE dialects. It is quite common alone, as in Walh presbiteri 
(690-716) and Ualh (c.757), 79 and even more so compounded as a 
first element, as in Wealhfrith (d.765), 80 and as a second, as in Penwalh e] 
and Cenwealh. ttl It is also common in place-names (see further below). 
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but whether as a descriptive term or a personal name is uncertain 
except where a genitive singular form is recorded, as in Walshford 
(Yorkshire), earlier Walesford (1227) "Wealh's ford". 83 Other OE 
terms for "slave" also formed personal names, such as esne , recorded 
as a personal name from the eighth to the eleventh centuries as in 
Esne cyninges degne, 84 and beow in compounds. Often borne by men 
of rank, they possibly had the more exalted meaning of "servant" or 
"servant of God". 8 b 

Similarly, wealh is more likely to mean "Briton" (not "slave"), 
especially as it is found in the names of four members of the royal 
house of Mercia, and of one member each of the West Saxon and Sussex 
royal houses, in the seventh century. It is scarcely conceivable 
that six royal children would have been given names implying 
servility, particularly as the royal houses showed great care in the 
selection of the names given to their members. 86 Moreover, the 
elements with which they and many of the other wealh names are com¬ 
pounded indicate nobility, such as: 

OE xpele "noble, famous" Aedilualch; OE cu£> "known, 
famous" Cuthwalh (var. Cundwalh ) ; OE ccene, cene "bold" 
Coenwalh, Cenwealh . 87 


The interpretation of the wealh personal names as meaning "Briton" 
gains support from the bestowal on members of the aristocracy of the 
name Cumbra, es derived from Primitive Welsh *Commri, Welsh Cymry, 
which unequivocally meant "a Briton". 89 This is recorded as Cumbran 
prsfecti regis 90 and as the name of the ealdorman avenged by a swine¬ 
herd (see the OE Chronicle, ann. 755). 

As the wealh names are English formations borne by English 
people of rank at an early date, the use of this element should 
indicate that the holder had some Celtic blood, as might already be 
suspected on other grounds in at least the West Saxon royal house. 
Although it is probable that the wealh name-element was used origin¬ 
ally to indicate a person of mixed parentage, it was eventually 
adopted into the personal name stock and used without thought for its 
real meaning, as children were often given meaningless names in the 
later Anglo-Saxon period. 91 


Wealh in place-names. 

The identification and interpretation of wealh in place-names 
presents a number of problems as wald "forest", wall "wall" and the 
Mercian form waella "well, stream" all tended to develop to the same 
form wal as did wealh; 92 for example: 

Walgrave (Northants. ), Waldgrave (1086) OE wald + graf 
"grove"; Walsoken (Norfolk), Walsocna (974) "the soke 
by the wall"; Walford (Hereford), Welleford (1242) 
"ford over the stream." 
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The topography of individual places, as well as their history, often 
determines whether they once stood close to a forest or a wall 
(usually Roman), as with Walltown (Northumberland), Waltona (1279) 
"tun on the wall", on Hadrian's Wall. 93 If none can be found it may 
indicate that the first element is wealh, but with Mercian examples 
the possibility of a well from which the place might have been named 
must be considered. The only names where a reasonably positive 
identification of the wealh element can be made are those containing 
an -e- inflexion, indicating weakening of a of the genitive plural 
weala "of the Celts". Some may have lost the -e- before they were 
first recorded, a not uncommon occurrence in place-names, 94 but it 
is safer to reject all wal names unless the -e- is present rather 
than risk distorting the picture of the distribution of wealh place- 
names . 


It has sometimes been suggested that wealh place-names formed 
after the first settlement period could possibly refer to settlements 
of groups of slaves, 95 many of whom, even if not Celtic-speaking, 
would have been of British descent. There are, however, no indica¬ 
tions that the Anglo-Saxons established separate villages for their 
slaves, and no place-names are recorded containing peow, the most 
common term for a slave. On the other hand, references to other 
groups which formed minorities in the Anglo-Saxon population are not 
uncommon, for example, Canterton (Hampshire) "the tun of the Kentish- 
men" or Normanton, which occurs in a number of counties, "the tUn of 
the Northmen". There are also ample examples of names unquestion¬ 
ably referring to Britons, such as Bretby (Derbyshire), Bretebi 
(1086) "the by of the Britons", 97 so it would seem that wealh villages 
are much more likely settlements of Romano-Britons rather than slaves. 
These may have been allowed to maintain a separate existence for a 
time, especially those on poor soil or at some distance from the 
English settlements. For example to the south of Wensleydale in 
Yorkshire is Walden, Waledene (1321) "the valley of the Britons" 
with the hybrid Celtic/English place-name Penhill close by, suggest¬ 
ing that after Wensleydale had been settled by the English in the 
seventh century, a separate group of Britons may have continued to 
live undisturbed on the less fertile land to the south. 98 Names 
such as Saffron Walden (Essex), Waledana (1086) "the valley of the 
Britons', which embrace wider areas than individual village sites, 
would seem to indicate a greater awareness of the British nature of 
the area. It should be remembered though that as place-names are 
chosen to distinguish between places and so are based on outstanding, 
distinctive features, the fact that villages were picked out as 
"British" implies that they were a rarity in the landscape. More¬ 
over, the frequency with which the suffixes cot and tun appear com¬ 
bined with wealh indicate that these were insignificant settlements. 

The date of the formation of most of the wealh names is 
unknown. Tun is certainly a very old English place-name element, 
although later than ham, but it continued to be used until after the 
Norman Conquest. 10 0 Virtually none of the wealh names is recorded 
till post-Conquest times - another indication of their lack of 
importance or size. Thus they could have been formed at any time 
during the OE period, although names referring to groups of Britons 


would probably have been relatively early formations as such settle¬ 
ments must eventually have been absorbed into the English community! 0 
It is of interest that the names are distributed fairly evenly 
throughout England with more than half of the counties having at 
least one example, including eastern counties such as Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex and Kent, although the numbers increase in the more 
western counties of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. On 
the other hand, the names formed from Cumbre/Cumbra , derived from 
the Celts' own word for themselves, are concentrated in the West 
Midlands and North-West England, the best example being the old 
county name itself: Cumberland, Cumbraland (945) "the land of the 
Cumbrians, i.e. Britons". 102 These, as A.H. Smith 103 points out, 
were regions where a separate and recognisable British population 
survived until a late date, and where the tenurial systems seem to 
be Celtic rather than English in origin. 101 * This suggests that in 
areas where the British were able to retain their identity and some 
influence on the government, their own term, which never acquired 
any unpleasant overtones, was able to take its place alongside the 
intrusive Old English name, whereas in the eastern areas which were 
settled first only the wealh form was employed. 


Derivative Forms from Wealh 

The verbal and adjectival forms derived from wealh reveal 
further extensions of its meanings and connotations. JElfric uses 
the verb wealian with the meaning "to be bold, impudent, wanton": 

He cwad ]?«t he nolde and wealode mid wordum "He said that he would 
not and was insolent in his speech". 105 Clearly related to this 
meaning is walana 106 translating Aldhelm's protervorum "shameless 
people" 107 in the Old English gloss of unknown date contained in a 
tenth-century manuscript, 108 and wealh "wanton" in Ic eom ondetta 
6aet ic onfeng on minne mu& wealworda 1 09 in a tenth-century fragment 
from a Latin liber poenitentialis. Finally, in the eleventh-century 
glossary which seems to have been compiled from a number of glossed 
manuscripts, the Latin barbarus, which has the sense "foreign, 
uncultivated or ignorant" 110 and in the thirteenth century meant 
"barbarian", 111 is glossed by walch siue ungerad , 112 Ungerad 
usually has the sense "rude, unskilled, foolish, ignorant", 113 so 
again the more negative aspects of wealh are stressed. 


Summary 


When the English entered Britain during the course of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, the noun wealh which they brought 
simply meant "a Celt". It is not known whether the Anglo-Saxons 
brought any Germanic slaves with them from the Continent. There 
must, however, already have been a considerable number of British 
slaves owned by the local population so that, whether the English 
settled peacefully alongside them or took over some of the Romano- 
British estates by force, the majority of slaves in the earliest 
settlement period would presumably have been British in origin. It 
was therefore perhaps natural that the secondary meaning of "slave" 
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should arise as most slaves were Wealas even if the Wealas were by 
no means all slaves. Indeed even in the seventh century, to judge 
from the Laws of Ine and the position of the Kentish ls.ts, who were 
probably Romano-Britons, many of the Wealas were still landowners 
although occupying an inferior legal position. 

In theory the secondary meaning could have arisen at any time 
during the Anglo-Saxon settlement or during the westward expansion 
into the Celtic regions, which was not completed in the main until 
the eighth century. A relatively early date, before the slave 
population contained a substantial English element, would seem 
probable for this development but there is no evidence that it had 
taken place to any great extent by the seventh century, certainly 
not sufficiently to be preferred in the written texts to any variant 
for "slave". The personal names in use in the seventh century, and 
possibly also the place-names, support the view that the main mean¬ 
ing of wealh was then still "Briton". 

The derived meaning of "slave" was definitely in existence by 
the end of the seventh century, but a close examination of the Laws 
of Ine would seem to justify our supposing that it continued to have 
strong racial connotations. There were still sufficient Wealas 
forming distinct classes in West Saxon society for separate provision 
to be made for them in the laws, and their presence, in addition to 
that of the British slaves, meant that people would have been well 
aware of the ethnic implications in wealh. When used to denote a 
slave, wealh signified a British as opposed to an English slave, so 
that the two meanings of "Briton" and "slave" were still inextricably 
linked. 


The date at which wealh meaning "a slave" ceased to have any 
racial overtones is unknown as there is virtually no material to 
demonstrate its usage in the eighth century. The evidence for the 
date of the Riddles of the Exeter Book is so tenuous that little can 
be built on their hints that, in these poems, a wealh was not 
necessarily British. The complete separation of the two senses must 
have come some time between the end of the seventh century and the 
second half of the ninth, when they are well differentiated. Wealh 
may still have been applied to Britons resident within English 
territories, as well as those in the freedom of their own kingdoms, 
if Alfred's reference to Wealcyn can be taken to mean Devon and 
Cornwall, and if the Wealhgefera was involved with Cornwall. The 
later Laws of Henry I probably refer to slaves brought from Wales, 
although the evidence from the Nor&leoda Laga implies that at least 
a memory remained in northern England of separate classes of Wealas. 
By the eleventh century, however, almost all these must have been 
absorbed into the general population and thereafter Wealas could be 
applied only to the Celts of Wales and Cornwall. 

Wealh meaning "slave" does not seem to have been widely 
adopted, and is used most frequently in law codes, though, to judge 
from such secular documents as the wills and charters , 114 peow was 
usually preferred. Wealh also apparently acquired certain pejorative 
overtones, not necessarily because of the character of the British 
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but because a term for "slave" additional to peow was unnecessary 
unless it had a technical meaning as esne and witepeow did. 

This was not the case with wealh once the "Britishness" of the 
Romano-Celtic slaves had disappeared, and so wealh had to develop a 
more definite force if it were to survive alongside ]?eow. Thus there 
is a hint that the choice of wealh in the translation of the West 
Saxon Gospel of St Matthew may have been intended to convey dis¬ 
approval of the evil servant. The low esteem in which the wealas of 
the Riddles are held is apparent from the contrast with "better men" 
and the description of them as drunk, stupid and swarthy, just as 
the wealh of St Mildred's Life is represented as querulous. Words 
derived from wealh, such as the verb wealian, reflect this negative 
attitude as they convey the impressions of misery, shamelessness, 
wantoness, impudence and ignorance, whereas those derived from peow 
are more neutral in tone, (for example jpeowet "service", peowwracian 
"to threaten"). 115 Similarly, wealh never seems to have been used 
in the wider sense of "one who serves" as Jpeow was, except possibly 
in personal names. People in religious orders are often described 
as Godes peowas, but Godes wealas would apparently have been unthink¬ 
able. Peow conveyed the idea both of servitude and of service,- 
wealh was surrounded by all the unpleasant implications of bondage. 

It is possible that a similar relationship developed between Wealh 
and Cumbra. It may have been more polite to refer to a Celt by his 
own name for himself than by the English Wealh, which had perhaps 
taken on some of the insulting aura of wealh, but there is 
insufficient evidence to be certain about this. 

These derogatory connotations do not, however, seem to have 
become attached to words containing wealh as an element, such as 
personal names or terms like wealhstod, as these had been formed 
and assimilated into the language at an early period before the full 
development of the secondary meaning. The same is likely to be true 
of the place-names containing wealh as an element although these 
may already have had a lowly status despite their being settlements 
of Romano-Britons not of slaves. 

It has also been suggested that wealh was employed only in 
Wessex and not in Mercia or Northumbria, 116 as it appears only in 
West Saxon texts and in those which cannot be ascribed without 
question to a particular dialect area. Thus it occurs in the West 
Saxon Gospel where the Northumbrian gloss has 6rael and esne, and 
even in its meaning of "Celt" it seems to be avoided in the Mercian 
version of Bede, 117 whereas the West Saxon OE Chronicle uses Wealas 
and Brettas interchangeably. It must be remembered, however, that 
the great majority of our extant texts are written in West Saxon 
and that wealh is rare even in these. So it cannot be assumed that 
it was not in use elsewhere simply because it does not appear in the 
few texts which are definitely from non-West Saxon areas. Moreover, 
at least one of the Riddles in which wealh appears without any racial 
overtones is likely to have been of Mercian composition, while the 
wealh referred to in the guild regulations at Cambridge was probably 
a slave and not a Celt. So a purely West Saxon provenance for wealh 
cannot be substantiated. 
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When the Anglo-Saxon culture was replaced by a feudal society, 
the old class terms were replaced by ones suited to the new con¬ 
ditions: peow, witepeow, esne, fedesl and wealh gave way to the 

feudal serf. After the tenth century wealh virtually disappears and, 
appropriately enough, comes to the end of its life as a common noun 
with Layamon's reference to the liberation of the slaves. Yet it is 
doubtful whether it was the Norman Conquest alone which caused its 
demise: it was never a very common or popular word and tended to 

have moral connotations or a legal usage, although to what extent it 
was employed in everyday speech as a term of abuse we shall never 
know. 


So, at the end, only the original meaning survived in the 
place-name "Wales" and the adjective "Welsh". Wealh had served its 
purpose as a comment on the social and legal position of many of the 
Romano-Britons, and in future it would be used to refer only to one 
particular group of Celts and the land which they inhabited. 



Throughout I use the form wealh when it means "slave" and in all doubtful 
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BEOWULF AND THE WORLD OF HEROIC ELEGY 


By RAYMOND J.S. GRANT 


Beowulf has justifiably attracted much critical opinion, some of 
which is valuable, some irrelevant, some absorbing, some tedious. 

I should,like now to give some further reconsideration to the poem 
itself as it survives in BM MS Cotton Vitellius A. xv. I propose 
to discuss the text as a unified work of art by one poet and with a 
Christian colouring which is no mere interpolation. By "the poet" 

I mean the author who gave the poem its present form and heroico- 
elegiac tone. 

The excavations at Sutton Hoo in 1939 and the subsequent work 
of numismatists dated the ship-burial as about 650-60 AD (although 
following re-excavation the current dating is somewhat earlier, 
around 625-30), 2 and this strengthened the impression that the poem 
was written in the age of Bede (c. 672-735). Dorothy Whitelock 3 
has shown that Lawrence, Tolkien, Chambers, Klaeber and Girvan all 
argue for a date around 700; she herself, however, argues per¬ 
suasively that a date in the eighth century, even in the late eighth 
century, is to be preferred on cultural, religious and historical 
grounds. A compromise such as c. 750 serves my purposes well enough. 
Although scholarly disagreements also centre round the poem's sources, 
origin, dialect, textual readings and historicity of persons, 1 * these 
are irrelevant to the poem as a work of literature. 

Looking at the text itself, Beowulf takes us back to an age of 
heroes and valiant deeds. We behold a hero in action, moving on an 
elemental plane, combatting the powers of darkness, seeking to define 
his existence as a human being, performing deeds of valour with an 
epic grandeur that is nevertheless described in elegiac mood. 

Beowulf is a Geat, a hero set in the heroic past of the Anglo-Saxons 
in their original homeland among their Germanic forebears, yet there 
is little point in a map of seventh-century Scandinavia, for the 
background against which symbolic heroic deeds are performed is an 
equally symbolic one - Middan 3 eard, Middle Earth. The main action 
concerns Beowulf's slaying of two supernatural beings, Grendel and 
his Dam, in Denmark, and later, in his old age, of the fire-dragon 
in his own kingdom. The poet alludes also to many other stories 
from the heroic age, two of which, the Scylding dynastic struggles 
and the Geats' wars with the Swedes and Franks, are given especial 
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prominence, but the main action, which is to be viewed against a 
traditional, heroic, pseudo-historical background, is fantastic, 
elemental and primal, and can also be viewed artistically and 
philosophically against the archetypal backcloth of Middle Earth. 

The cosmology of Beowulf is the normal Germanic one of the 
human world as an enclosure defended against Chaos. In Norse sources, 
better preserved than Old English ones on this point , 5 we read of 
the human Midgarir, contrasted with Asgardr, the citadel of the ffisir 
rising in the centre of the circle of Midgardr, and with Otgardr, 
the outer circle, the icy barrier of the world, the home of the 
giants, one remove from Niflheimr and the gulfs of Chaos. In 
Beowulf, the work of a Christian poet, there is no Asgardr, but we 
deal with the same Middle Earth of man and listen with the heroes 
to the sea crashing on the rocks and the surges of Chaos booming on 
the dykes of the world. As J.R.R. Tolkien 6 wrote: 

. . . we may still, against his great scene, hung with 
tapestries woven of ancient tales of ruin, see the 
haled walk. When we have read his poem, as a poem, 
rather than as a collection of episodes, we perceive 
that he who wrote haled under heofenum may have meant 
in dictionary terms ’heroes under heaven', or 'mighty 
men upon earth', but he and his hearers were thinking 
of the eormengrund, the great earth, ringed with garsecg, 
the shoreless sea, beneath the sky's inaccessible roof; 
whereon, as in a little circle of light about their halls, 
men with courage as their stay went forward to that 
battle with the hostile world and the offspring of the 
dark which ends for all, even the kings and champions, 
in defeat. That even this 'geography', once held as a 
material fact, could now be classed as a mere folk-tale 
affects its value very little. It transcends astronomy. 

Not that astronomy has done anything to make the island 
seem more secure or the outer seas less formidable. 


This is the primal world of nature, and early interpretations 
of Beowulf were along the lines of nature myth. K. Mflllenhof 7 tells 
us that Grendel and his Dam represent the North Sea flooding the 
coastal regions in the spring while Beowulf represents a friendly 
divinity who seeks to combat their onslaughts; summer peace is seen 
in Beowulf's long reign over the Geats, the attacks of autumn are 
seen in the fire-dragon and the cold of winter is seen in the hero's 
death. Chaos then is come again. 

While it is too simplistic to view the poem thus purely as 
nature myth, there is no doubt that primitive myths of creation and 
of the cosmic battle between Chaos and Righteousness are behind some 
of the symbolic patterns of Beowulf. F. Klaeber 8 points us to the 
landscape of Beowulf in his introduction: 


Elements of nature are introduced as a background 
for human action or as symbols of sentiment. Nightfall, 
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dawn, the advent of spring signalize new stages in the 
narrative. The storm on the wintry ocean accompanies 
the struggle of the courageous swimmers. The swirl of 
the blood-stained lake tells of deadly conflict (847 ff., 
1422, 1593 ff.). The funeral ship is covered with ice 
(33), and frost-bound trees hang over the forbidding 
water (1363). The moors of the dreary desert, steep 
stone-banks, windy headlands, mist and darkness are fit 
surroundings for the lonely, wretched stalkers of mystery. 
'Joyless' (821) is their abode. Strikingly picturesque 
and emotional in quality is the one elaborate landscape 
picture representing the Grendel lake (1357 ff.), which 
conveys all the horror of the somber scenery and force¬ 
fully appeals to our imagination - a justly celebrated 
masterpiece of English nature poetry. 


In Beowulf, then, Chaos and Unreason are represented by images 
of fire, the sea, and darkness, all encroaching upon the land and 
the light, upon the created human world. 


Let us first consider the image of fire. In Old Norse and 
Germanic mythologies, the RagnarjzSkr or GOtterdammerung - the 
Twilight of the Gods - is attended by fire; Surtr, the fire-god, 
raises his flaming sword, and the earth and the heavens are con¬ 
sumed by discreating fire. 9 In the Christianized Beowulf, fire 
stands for hell-fire and the Apocalypse; we are told of the Danes: 


£urh slldne n!6 
in fyres fasjpm, 
wihte gewendan.' 


WS bid ]?s5m de sceal 
sawle bescafan 
frofre ne wenan 

(11. 183-6) 


When Grendel arrives in Heorot to devour the sleeping Geats, 
fire flares in his gaze: 


on fagne flor 
eode yrre-mod; 
ligge gelicost 


Ra]?e asfter pon 
feond treddode, 
him of eagum stod 
leoht unfsger. (11. 724-7) 


By defeating Grendel, Beowulf purges Heorot of the forces of 
destruction, if only for a while - we are made conscious that Heorot 
will eventually be consumed by flames in the fatal feud with the 
Heathobards (11. 81-5). In the underwater cave of Grendel arid his 
Dam, a flame burns perpetually, by the light of which Beowulf per¬ 
ceives Grendel's mother (11. 1516-17); the dragon slain by Sigemund 
(1. 897) melts in its own fiery heat, and Beowulf's final enemy, who 
wounds him mortally, is a fire-dragon. Finally, Beowulf himself is 
consumed by flames - the forces of Chaos which he was able to stave 
off for so long finally have their way with the hero: 
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Him 6a gegiredan Geata leode 
ad on eor<5an unwaclicne, 

helmfumj behongen, hilde-bordum, 
beorhtum byrnum, swa he bena was; 
alegdon 6a tomiddes maerne Jpeoden 

haled hiofende, hlaford leofne. 

Ongunnon J?a on beorge bsl-fyra mast 

wlgend weccan wudu -rec astah 

sweart ofer swiodole, swogende leg, 

wojpe bewunden — wind-blond gelag — 

o6J?aet he 6a ban-hus gebrocen hafde, 

hat on hredre. (11. 3137-48) 


The next archetypal image is the sea, which is inhabited by 
Grendel and his mother, by vicious sea-monsters and by the giants 
who were destroyed in the Flood of Genesis (cf. vi. 4, 12, 17), 
reference to which is made in the inscription engraved on the blade 
of the ancient sword which Beowulf brings from the cave of Grendel's 
Dam: 


Hrodgar madelode, hylt sceawode, 
ealde lafe. On 6am was or writen 

fyrn-gewinnes, sy6£>an flod ofsloh, 

gifen geotende, glganta cyn; 
frecne geferdon; Jpaet was fremde Jpeod 
ecean Dryhtne,- him J>as ende-lSan 

{3urh wateres wylm Waldend sealde. (11. 1687-93) 


It is in the waters that Beowulf fights monsters in the company 
of Breca. Unferth, 10 whose name means "Un-peace", "Discord", is 
here a Chaos figure, giving a false acount of Beowulf's swimming- 
contest with Breca (11. 506-24). Beowulf, in a long description 
(11. 530-81), gives the correct version of the story and tells how 
he slew sea-monsters by night. Beowulf thus establishes his 
credentials as a hero and is accorded the hero-worship he deserves, 
just as in the Odyssey Book VIII Odysseus, the guest of the Phaeacians, 
is insulted on purpose by Euryalus while observing an athletic con¬ 
test and is thus given an opportunity of showing his mettle. 11 

It is, then, the duty of heroes in this mythical, archetypal 
world to combat evil beasts in the waters. Beowulf battles with the 
sea-beast, Grendel's Dam, in the mere; the wounded Grendel goes 
home to the waters; Hrothgar's guards watch the sea, for it is thence 
attacks come, not from the land. And when Beowulf is buried after 
being consumed by fire, it is beside the sea. 

The third archetypal image of Chaos is darkness. When we first 
meet Grendel, we are given a description of his origin from Cain, 
the original murderer and begetter of giant broods, then see him 
setting off for Heorot in the darkness (11. 115-17); he keeps up 
his attacks for twelve years, in the night (11. 159-63). In like 
manner, the fire-dragon, infuriated by the theft of a goblet from 
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his barrow, waits for night in order to take vengeance: 


Hord-weard onbad 
earfodlice, oddat aefen cwom. 

Was 6a gebolgen beorges hyrde, 

wolde se lada lige forgyldan 

drinc-faet dyre. I>a was daeg sceacen 

wyrme on willan; n5 on wealle ls[n]g 

bidan wolde, ac mid bale for, 

fyre gefysed. (11. 2302-09) 


These evil and monstrous deeds have to take place at night, for 
such evil cannot stand the light of common day, the light of God. 

Light is used throughout the poem as an image of creation. 
Immediately after the building of Heorot, the scop sings a song of 
creation, a song about God's rescuing of Middle Earth from the waters 
and lighting it with the sun and the moon to create life: 


Da si ellen-gast earfodlice 
frage gefolde, se fe in fystrum bad, 
fat he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 

hludne in healle far waes hearpan sweg, 
swutol sang scopes. Saegde, se fe cufe 
frumsceaft flra feorran reccan, 
cwad fat se ffilmihtiga eorflan worhte, 
wlite-beorhtne wang, swa waeter bebuged: 

gesette sige-hrefig sunnan ond monan 

leoman to leohte land-buendum, 
ond gefratwade foldan sceatas 
leomum ond leafum; lif eac gesceop 

cynna gehwylcum, t)ara 6e cwice hwyrfa]3. (11. 86-98) 


This is the usual picture of the Anglo-Saxon world, painted by 
means of images of light and of warmth, fire under control. It is 
a commonplace to compare this passage with the famous passage in 
the Old English translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical History 12 con¬ 
taining the description of life presented to Edwin of Northumbria 
by one of his thegns in 627 in favour of the new religion being 
preached by Paulinus: 

Pyslic me is gesewen, Jsu cyning, ]?is andwearde 
lif manna on ear3an to widmetenesse Jaaere tide, ]?e 
us uncud is, swylc swa £>u st swmsendum sitte mid Jpinum 
ealdormannum 7 begrium on wintertide, 7 sie fyr onaeleed 
7 ]pin heall gewyrmed, 7 hit rine 7 sniwe 7 styrme ute; 
cume an spearwa 7 hraedlice ]?6et hus jourhfleo, cume Jpurh 
ojpre duru in, J:urh o]?re ut gewite. Hwast he on fa tid, 
fe he inne bid, ne bid hrinen mid fy storme f$s wintres; 
ac fat bid an eagan bryhtm 7 fat lasste fac, ac he sona 
of wintra on fone winter eft cymed. Swa fonne fis 
monna lif to medmiclum face atywed; hwat far foregange, 
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o65e hwmt ]?aer asfterfylige, we ne cunnun. For6on gif 
Jpeos lar owiht cu61icre 7 gerisenlicre brenge, jams 
weor]?e is Jost we Jomre fylgen. 

So, in Heorot, light, warmth and a hymn of creation stand for 
a human society attuned, for a brief while at least, to cosmic order 
and God's will. Heorot is splendid, decked with gold; its radiance 
now gleams over many lands. It is a Jerusalem on earth, such as is 
described in Solomon and Saturn; similar descriptions of Biblical 
cities occur in Genesis A, Judith and Andreas. 13 In Beowulf, the 
treasure shines; the standard which Wiglaf takes from the fire- 
dragon's barrow to the dying Beowulf, reminiscent of that first 
standard by which Scyld is buried, shines as an image of kingship 
giving light to men. Irving 14 points to the use of light as an 
image of human life and hall-joy in The Wanderer, and the archetypes 
of such images are those in Genesis i., 3, 4, 9 and 10. 

Let us consider how these images of Chaos and Order operate 
throughout Beowulf. The circle of light representing human life is 
constantly under attack by Chaos - there is frost on the funeral boat 
that is to carry Scyld back to the waters whence he came; there is 
frost on the bough of the tree by the mere; Grendel, his Dam and 
the fire-dragon attack the land and the hall of light in the darkness, 
trying to extend the field of influence of Chaos; Grendel's Dam 
drags Beowulf down into the depths of the mere; the episode of Finn 
has treachery in the dark; winter and storm oppress Hengest and 
prevent his taking action; and the battle of Ravenswood traps the 
lordless Geats for a long, miserable night. 

Beowulf's first journey to Denmark and his return thence are 
both easy because they take place during the day, on the surface of 
the water; the hero is described as la^u-crsftij mon (1. 209) never¬ 
theless. The land reached after the first voyage is a splendid one, 
with a fine road leading to the shining Heorot. 

In the Breca episode, Beowulf is assailed by sea-monsters, 
storm, wind, and darkness: 

Ba wit astsomne on sm wiron 
flf nihta fyrst, oipjoEet unc flod todraf, 

wado weallende, wedera cealdost, 

nlpende niht, ond norJ>an wind 

hea6o-grim ondhwearf. Hreo wiron y]?a. (11. 544-8) 


Note the images of cold, darkness and tumultuous ocean, followed by 
the description of victory: 


ac on mergenne mecum wunde 
be y6-lafe uppe lsgon, 
sweordum aswefede, {?£et sy<5]?an na 
ymb brontne ford brim-lidende 
lade ne letton. LSoht eastan c5m, 
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beorht beacen Godes; brimu swajsredon 
jpmt ic sae-nmssas geseon mihte, 

windige weallas. (11. 565-72) 


The sun comes up, after the battle, and the seas calm. 

Similarly, the mere where Grendel and his mother dwell (11.1357- 
76) is worth noting, 15 with its impression of water, wind and dark¬ 
ness, with fire glowing under the water; the hart (OE heorot) will 
not enter the waters - the light of the hall (Heorot) or of God will 
not yet penetrate Chaos. When Beowulf jumps in, he is assailed by 
all sorts of sea-beasts seeking to rend him, the worst of them all 
being, of course, Grendel's Dam. When Beowulf slays her, however, 


Lixte se leoma 
efne swa of hefene 
rodores candel. 


leoht inne stod, 
hadre seined 

(11. 1570-2) 


When Beowulf swims back up through the waters, they are ordinary 
waters once more and now purged of monsters. The whole picture of 
the mere is reminiscent of the lake of Hell in the apocryphal Visio 
Pauli (and in the vernacular version of the Visio Pauli contained in 
the seventeenth Blickling Homily of the tenth century) 15 and the 
parallel confirms the interpretation of this part of Beowulf - 
Beowulf has harrowed Hell. 


wiron yd-gebland eal gefilsod, 
iacne eardas, )?a se ellor-gast 

oflSt llf-dagas ond jpas lsnan gesceaft. (11. 1620-2) 


To emphasize this, we learn: 


I>a ]?aet sweord ongan 
mfter heajpo-swate hilde-gicelum, 
wlg-bil wanian. hat waes wundra sum, 

5?ast hit eal gemealt Ise gellcost, 

6onne forstes bend Fader onlseted 

onwinded wsl-rapas, se geweald hafad 

s§la ond mala; jaaet is sod Metod. (11. 1605-11) 


When Beowulf and the Geats ride back from the mere after Grendel's 
flight, morning joy pervades the poem, and when Beowulf sails home 
again to the land of the Geats, the sun again shines brightly. 

In this dark world of Beowulf, then, the function of a hero is 
to aid God in his maintenance of creation. God's powers are strangely 
limited in this poem; we have references to the Old Testament, but 
not to the New Testament except for the Apocalypse. D. Whitelock 
has argued that such a limited position is unlikely since conversions 
usually begin with the major doctrines of New Testament Christianity 
and pass later to the detailed stories of the Old Testament. Yet 
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Beowulf does not mention Christ at all, let alone the great Christian 
dogmas of the Incarnation, Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection and 
Salvation of Mankind. 17 K. Sisam has pointed out that the Old English 
taste was for the Old Testament and Revelations-, Bede tells us that 
when Caedmon sang the first-ever Anglo-Saxon religious poem at Whitby, 
he sang further of Genesis and of the future judgment as well as of 
the life of Christ. 18 It is to the point to consider to which parts 
of scripture the Beowulf poet has restricted himself, and why. 

The Anglo-Saxons were almost obsessed, in their homiletic 
writings and poems, with the Day of Judgment and the ways of death 
of men who have gone before. Lines 80-4 of The Wanderer , for example, 
list the ways of death, and similar passages occur in four Old 
English homilies. 19 They are all based on the Biblical account of 
the Apocalypse: 


And the sea gave up the dead that were in it, and 
death and hell gave up their dead that were in 
them; and they were judged every one according to 
their works. 

[ Apocalypse xx. 13] 

The New Testament continues with a note of hope: 

And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes: 
and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor 
crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former 
things are passed away. 

[Apocalypse xxi. 4] 

But until that Day, the powers of darkness will prevail, and it is 
precisely these powers mentioned in the Apocalypse that Beowulf 
must combat. The circle of light that is human life is constantly 
under attack by the powers of Chaos and darkness, and the hero fends 
them off as well as he can, purging Heorot and Grendel's mere, 
fighting monsters in the waters, harrowing Hell in order that God's 
light may shine the more clearly upon His creation. 

But man appears on earth, almost by accident, for a short time 
only. At the end of the poem, the images of Chaos all turn upon 
Beowulf: a fire-dragon flying by night brings fire to the land, 

fire which eventually devours the hero's corpse; the only light 
comes from the treasure of an earthly king and will not succour the 
dying hero; and the land he dies on is a headland near the sea. 

In a world where God is little more than wyrd , nothing is left for 
the hero save death. 20 Beowulf's last action is to command that 
his barrow be built on the headland as a beacon to guide other 
mariners across the ocean. 

In a world which knows not the Christ who walks upon the waters, 
who preaches peace and mercy, who makes gentle jokes about little 
sparrows or the lilies of the field, life is brief and transitory - 
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lif is line. This is the true theme of the poem, and underlies its 
entire elegiac aspect. For example, in the Finnsburg episode, the 
reference to the return of spring is not trite, but vital: 


holm storme weol, 

won wi6 winde; winter y]ae beleac 
Is-gebinde, ojofiaet o]per com 

gear in geardas, swa nu gyt do[±]£>. (11. 1131-34) 


Whatever men do in the slaughter-stained winter, the cycle of the 
seasons is not at all disturbed. The regular order of nature is not 
affected by monsters or by men - that is the pity of it. 

It is, I think, valuable in studying this poem of monsters and 
men to consider their functions in turn, to view them against the 
background of the heroic world I have delineated and then attempt 
a final assessment of the poem. 

Any study of the archetypal imagery of Beowulf must come to 
grips with the problem of the monsters and what they represent. The 
poem has come under attack in the past because of its concentration 
on monsters when in actual fact monsters are precisely what the poet 
chose to write on. The attack was launched by W.P. Ker: 21 

In construction it is curiously weak, in a sense 
preposterous; for while the main story is simplicity 
itself, the merest commonplace of heroic legend, all 
about it, in the historic allusions, there are 
revelations of a whole world of tragedy, plots 
different in import from that of Beowulf, more like 
the tragic themes of Iceland. Yet with this radical 
defect, a disproportion that puts the irrelevances 
in the centre and the serious things on the outer 
edges, the poem of Beowulf is unmistakably heroic and 
weighty. The thing itself is cheap; the moral and 
the spirit of it can only be matched among the noblest 
authors. 


Tolkien quotes the charge made by R.W. Chambers 22 in his discussion 
of the Ingeld allusion: 

Nothing [Chambers says] could better show the 
disproportion of Beowulf which 'puts the irrelevances 
in the centre and the serious things on the outer 
edges', than this passing allusion to the story of 
Ingeld. For in this conflict between plighted troth 
and the duty of revenge we have a situation which 
the old heroic poets loved, and would not have sold 
for a wilderness of dragons. 
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C.S. Lewis, too. 


seizes on this point: 


Hengest, who ought to have been the Aeneas of our 
epic if the poet had had Virgil's notion of an epic 
subject, is mentioned only parenthetically. 


All such critics seem to regret the fact that the Beowulf poet 
has not told some of the heroic tales mentioned in Widsith or Deor 
instead of talking at length about monsters. Their question is, 

'Why did he not tell the whole Scylding story and not put the 
irrelevant monsters to the outer edges?' To sum up, they assume, 
of course, that what is important to them was what was important to 
the poet; the real problem, surely, is to decide what the poet's 
purpose was. 

Tolkien's famous paper is very important in this regard, for 
it was the first strong claim that the main theme of Beowulf is the 
important one and that the background has been kept, quite correctly, 
in the background. One must suspend disbelief in monsters when 
reading Beowulf and accept that the poet is not telling a fairy- 
story but treating of a theme worth taking trouble over. In a world 
lacking our modern communications and our scientific knowledge, and 
which seems to be centred on a tiny explored area surrounded by 
forests and wastes, the Anglo-Saxons might well peer fearfully into 
the darkness and imagine all sorts of monsters lurking in the 
shadows. 

Once again, the Old English translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History 21 * is helpful. In Book III, ffithelwald of Northumbria gives 
Bishop Caelin land on which to erect a monastery: 


Pa gefultmode se biscop fees cyninges willan, 7 him 
stowe geceas mynster to getimbrigenne in heawum 
morum uppe, in ]?aem was ma gesegen scea6ena deagolnesse 
7 wildeora fernisse ]?onne monna eardungstow. Ba 
after Esaies witedome, in Jpaem cleofum, ]oe sr dracan 
eardodon, ware upyrnende grownes hreodes 7 rixa: 

]?a=t is to ongeotonne, ]?aette acende waeron wmstmas 
godra daeda, Jamr $r oc5]?e wildeor eardedon o66e maen 
wunedon wildeorlice lifigan. 


This is allegory, but a less sophisticated people would take it 
literally. Similarly, in Felix's mid-eighth-century Latin Life of 
St. Guthlac , translated into Old English in the 11th century, Guthlac 
goes to the fens on the Granta River near Cambridge in emulation of 
the Christian martyrs setting off into the desert, and he is 
assaulted by portents and terrors of unknown shape, by monsters and 
the phantoms of demons; men could not inhabit an island there 'on 
account of the unknown monsters of the wasteland and terrors of 
diverse shapes'. 25 Conversion to Christianity did not kill belief 
in monsters, but then, why should it?‘ 6 It is not education so 
much as the spread of settlements that eventually killed belief in 
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monsters. The poet probably set his tale in Denmark and the land of 
the Geats to lend verisimilitude to his monsters through distance in 
the same way as later ages were able to conceive of Dracula and 
Frankenstein in places remote from civilisation such as Transylvania. 

It is worth considering for a few moments the contents of the 
Beowulf manuscript, BM Cotton Vitellius A. xv. 27 It starts with the 
latter part of a homily on St. Christopher, who is described in the 
Latin original as twelve cubits high and in the Anglo-Saxon version 
as twelve fathoms! He is not only a giant, but a monster with a 
dog's head. The Old English Martyrology 2 8 tells us that 'he had a 
dog's head, and his locks were extraordinarily long, and his eyes 
gleamed as bright as the morning star, and his teeth were as sharp 
as a boar's tusks.' 

Christopher is thus described as one of the race of dog-headed 
cannibals, the Cynocephali, and the healfhundingas are also dealt 
with in the next two (prose) works in the manuscript, The Wonders 
of the East and Alexander's Letter to Aristotle. A lively interest 
in monsters is therefore continued in Beowulf. The history of 
Beowulf's lord, Hygelac, in the (eighth-century?) Liber Monstrorum 30 
helps to confirm this conjecture: 


Concerning King Huiglaucus of the Getae, and his 
amazing hugeness. 

Now there are also these monsters of amazing 
hugeness, namely, King Huiglaucus, who ruled the 
Getae and was slain by the Franks. Even when he 
was twelve years old, no horse could carry him. 

His bones are preserved on an island in the Rhine, 
where it flows into the sea, and are shown as a 
prodigy to people who come from afar. 31 


It would distort Beowulf to take this idea of Hygelac as a 
monster too far, but there is surely in BM MS Cotton Vitellius A. 
xv and in this description of Hygelac sufficient to suggest that 
the manuscript was compiled by someone interested in the theme of 
monsters. 

Granted the suspension of disbelief and granted a genuine belief 
in monsters by the audience of Beowulf, one must ask, 'Why are there 
monsters and dragons in a divinely-created world?' The poet is 
surely attempting to answer the one great problem of philosophy - 
the existence of evil in the world. 

The Cotton gnomic poem 32 tells us: 


Draca sceal on hlmwe, 
frod, fraetwum wlanc. 

|>yrs sceal on fenne gewunian 
ana innan lande. 
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The Beowulf dragon thus runs true to type, for he is old, likes 
treasure and stays in a barrow. On the other hand, Grendel is a 
]?yrs and also runs true to type, living in the fens and feeling 
alone. The poet of a Christian era would have to explain to his 
audience how such animals came about in a Christian creation, and 
it is therefore no accident that early in the poem, just after the 
introduction relating who the Scyldings were, the scop sings a song 
of creation in Heorot. Human happiness of this sort would annoy 
any self-respecting monster, for spirits who lurk in darkness envy 
human happiness, but we notice that Grendel does not simply attack 
Heorot because he is the archetypal party-pooper; he attacks when 
he hears a song of creation. This is quite deliberate on the part 
of the poet; other bards in the poem sing of the heroes of the 
past, but this scop sings of creation, thus indicating that the 
Danes are Christians and and that it is this that annoys Grendel: 

Ba se ellen-gSst earfodlice 
Jprage ge]?olode, se ]?e in Joystrum bad, 

£>mt he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 

hludne in healle; £>aer was hearpan sweg, 

swutol sang scopes. Saegde, se )?e cu{?e 

frumsceaft flra feorran reccan, 

cws6 ]paat si ffilmihtiga eor6an worhte, 

wlite-beorhtne wang, swa water bebuge6: 

gesette sige-hrejpig sunnan ond monan 

leoman to leohte land-buendum, 

ond gefratwade foldan sciatas 

leomum ond leafum; llf eac gesceop 

cynna gehwylcum, jpara 6e cwice hwyrfaj?. (11. 85-98) 

This is based ultimately on the Vulgate version of Genesis i. 
20 and 30, and this is the question stated directly - God made all 
creatures that move alive and thought it good; the monsters are 
not good, so God did not make them. Where, then, did they come 
from? 


The early English church offered three answers to the problem. 
The first is based on an early interpretation of Genesis vi. 2 by 
Justin Martyr, who took the words filii dei to refer to the fallen 
angels. According to this view, the fallen angels produced demons 
and evil broods; the Flood destroyed their bodies, but their 
spirits lived on. In Guthlac A the saint struggles with demons in 
his fenland retreat, and the demons are described as the descend¬ 
ants of Lucifer, the warriors of the ancient enemy, who had been 
using the area as a rest-home. In Guthlac B the saint's tormentors 
are devils, sometimes in the form of beasts, sometimes in human 
form, sometimes dragons. 33 This explanation, however, it not used 
by the Beowulf poet. 

The second, the view of the Beowulf poet, is that the monsters 
were the brood of Cain, the archetypal murderer. This was the view 
of the Irish church, and it was Irish monks who first converted the 
English in the north. 34 So, having introduced us to the story of 
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Genesis and creation in the song sung in Heorot, the poet intro¬ 
duces us to the first villain of the poem, Grendel: 

Waes se grimma gist Grendel haten, 
mare mearc-stapa, se ]?e moras heold, 
fen ond fasten; fifel-cynnes eard 
won-sSli wer weardode hwile, 
si]?6an him scyppend forscrifen hsefde 
in Caines cynne — Jpone cwealm gewraec 
ece Drihten, b $s ]?e he Abel slog. 

Ne gefeah he J)ire fashde, ac he hine feor forwric, 
Metod for ]?y mane, man-cynne fram. 
no he jpone gif-stol gretan moste, 
majodum for Metode, ne his myne wisse. 

Panon untydras ealle onwocon, 
eotenas ond ylfe ond orcne-as, 

swylce gigantas, j?a wid Gode wunnon 

lange prSge; he him dees lean forgeald. 

(11. 102-14, 168-9) 35 


The poet backs up this descent from Cain by referring to it again 
when Hrothgar finds the tale of the ancient strife when flood 
destroyed the race of giants written on the sword which Beowulf 
brings up from the mere (11. 1687 ff.). The other specific refer¬ 
ence to Cain occurs in the passage which introduces us to Grendel's 
Dam: 


Grendles modor, 

ides, agl£c-wif yrmjpe gemunde, 
se jpe wster-egesan wunian scolde, 
cealde streamas, sijpdan Cain weard 
t5 ecg-banan angan brewer, 
fmderen-mSge; he jpa fag gewat, 
mor^re gemearcod, man-dream fleo[ha]n, 
westen warode. Panon woe fela 
geosceaft-gasta; was J>ira Grendel sum 
heoro-wearh hetellc, se aet Heorote fand 
wsccendne wer wlges bidan. (11. 1258-68) 


The Beowulf poet would seem to assume that his hearers are 
familiar with Biblical stories just as much as they are familiar 
with heroic legends. This belief in the monsters' descending from 
Cain is based upon another interpretation of Genesis vi. 2: 'The 
sons of God seeing the daughters of men, that they were fair, took 
to themselves wives of all which they chose.' This was taken to 
refer to the union of the descendants of Seth with those of Cain, 
and Genesis vi. 4, 'Now giants were upon the earth in those days', 
implied that the giants destroyed by the flood were to be identified 
with the descendants of Cain. Only the giants were destroyed by the 
flood, and the evil broods of sea-monsters lived on; a flood, after 
all, would not particularly distress Grendel and his Dam. This 
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interpretation of Genesis is given in Bede's commentary on Genesis 3 6 
and in the Old English poem Genesis. 37 

The third answer is that Noah's wicked son Ham was the first 
person to be cursed after the flood; Irish sources suggest that he 
then gave birth to all the monsters. The deluge drowned the descend¬ 
ants of Cain, but then the monsters descended from Ham were conceived. 
This descent from Ham is not, as I have shown, the view of the 
Beowulf poet, but it seems to have been the view of the Beowulf 
scribe, for both of the references in the poem to Cain are blundered,- 
1. 107 reads caines, altered from cames, and 1. 1261 reads camp - 
obviously the scribe was familiar with the Ham theory. 38 

The poet, then, has the minstrel in Heorot sing of creation, 
partly to raise this matter and partly to illustrate the theme that 
creation is God's. The monsters 'were not coeval with God; they 
did not exist before the creation of the world; they were not part 
of that creation; they were the offspring of sinful humanity, the 
progeny of the first murderer’. 39 Heroes like Beowulf do God's work 
by combatting such monsters: 

tar him aglica aetgraepe weard ,- 

hwa»]?re he gemunde maegenes strenge, 

gim-fasste gife, 6e him God sealde, 

ond him to Anwaldan are gelyfde, 

frSfre ond fultum; dy he ]?one feond ofercwom, 

gehnSgde helle-gast. (11. 1269-74) 

Tolkien 40 points out that: 


At this point new Scripture and old tradition touched 
and ignited. It is for this reason that these elements 
of Scripture alone appear in a poem dealing of design 
with the noble pagan of old days. For they are pre¬ 
cisely the elements which bear upon this theme. Man 
alien in a hostile world, engaged in a struggle which 
he cannot win while the world lasts, is assured that 
his foes are the foes also of Dryhten, that his courage 
noble in itself is also the highest loyalty: so said 
thyle and clerk. 


Grendel is described in terms used elsewhere to describe the 
devil, for example, 3odes andsaca, se eJlenjmst, wiht unhazlo , feond 
mancynnes, helle hxfton, atol ajlsca, deorc deapscua, helruna, 
synscaia, manscada. This does not, of course, mean that he is the 
devil, for that would make Beowulf Christ and we know where that can 
lead. Grendel is simply the enemy of God and the antithesis of 
Beowulf. 

Grendel's Dam is of the same order of evil as her son, but she 
is not described in such terms of theological guilt as Grendel. She 
comes to Heorot to take revenge for her son's death when she carries 
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off the Danish counsellor Aschere, and this gives her a small excuse. 
She is to be regarded as a monster too, representing evil and des¬ 
cended of Cain, as we are specifically reminded. Beowulf has more 
trouble dispatching the female of the species as one might expect, 
and artistically a worse battle is required to avoid anticlimax. 

The problem is the dragon. Tolkien 141 seems to think all three 

monsters are of a similar order and kindred significance. T.M. 

4 2 

Gang objects that the dragon is of a different order altogether 
from Grendel and his Darn; the dragon is never specifically named 
as the enemy of God, rather he is a figure of impending doom at the 
end of the poem. The vexed question is whether or not the dragon 
is an untydre, whether or not he, too, is descended of Cain. Sisam 
points out that in some passages of Scripture and Christian writings 
the devil is represented by a dragon, but the fire-dragon is not 
very like the dragon of the Apocalypse; Sisam" 4 3 draws our attention 
to Augustine of Hippo's view that the devil is represented by the 
lion propter impetus and by draco propter insidias, thinking of the 
traditional wiliness of the serpent rather than the fiery breath of 
the Beowulf dragon. 

Tolkien 1414 maintains that the conception of the dragon approaches 
draconitas rather than draco. Pace Tolkien, the dragon here is 
draco rather than draconitas , for the dragon is simply the animal 
dragon of the Cotton gnome. After the poignant lay of the last 
survivor and the burial of the treasure of the ancient poeple, the 
dawn-flier finds the barrow and settles on it as he should by his 
very nature. The dragon is all animal in Beowulf; his feelings 
and emotions are not analysed as in the cases of Grendel and his 
mother, for he has not thoughts, only animal behaviour. Look how he 
acts when he wakes and finds the thief's footprints: 


Hord-weard sohte 

georne mfter grunde, wolde guman findan, 
pone pe him on sweofote sare geteode ; 
hat ond hreoh-mod hlmw oft ymbe-hwearf, 
ealne utanweardne; ne dsr 5nig mon 
on pare westenne; hwa?dre wiges gefeh, 
beaduwe weorces; hwllum on beorh aethwearf, 
sinc-faat sohte. (11. 2293-2300) 


This is a dog who has lost his bone. 

When considering the use of monsters in Beowulf, I am not at 
all convinced that the study of parallels in other Germanic liter¬ 
atures 45 is particularly relevant or helpful, for none of them are 
of the same date as the Beowulf poem and in none of them are the 
monsters what W.P. Ker would call 'in the centre.' For example, 
the dragon-slayings in the O.H.G. Nibelungenlied and the correspond¬ 
ing O.N. sources do describe SigurSr (Siegfried) gaining an immense 
treasure by killing a dragon, but the heroes are not renowned 
principally for the dragon-control service they offer - that emphasis 
comes only with Wagner. Nothing of import is gained by a consideration 
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of Sigurdr's fights in Fafnismal, Volsunga saga, pidreks saga or 
Snorri's Edda, of Ragnar's matter-of-fact serpent slaying in Ragnars 
saga Lo&brokar or of Frotho's exploits in Saxo's Gesta Danorum. It 
is similarly a critical commonplace to compare the Grendel fight with 
Grettir's struggle with Glam in Grettis saga or the parallel battles 
of Orm, Bodvarr Bjarki, porstein, Gull-Jporir or Samson. Yet even with 
the closest parallel from a much later century, we see that the 
fight with Glam is not central to Grettis saga as the fights are in 
Beowulf and that Grettir is cursed for his success where Beowulf is 
praised for a task seen in quite a different light. The best thing 
to do is to rely on the descriptions of the monsters given us in 
Beowulf itself. 

It might be objected that the poet's descriptions of the monsters 
are rather vague, but, after all, the early mediaeval taste was for 
conceptualisation rather than for visualisation along the lines of 
the Renaissance poets. Closeness of detail helps one to visualise 
the monsters in Spenser, 46 Sin and Death in Paradise Lost, Ariosto's 
Hippogriff, Drayton's monsters in PolyAlbion , and so forth, monsters 
influenced perhaps by the art of the Renaissance in heraldry, emblem 
books or the paintings of Giotto. The Renaissance response becomes 
an intellectual one where the Beowulf poet by his deliberate lack of 
such detail elicits an emotional response; he leaves the monsters 
vague, suggesting that in the primal darkness one may see two weird 
creatures of damnation in human shape and a fire-dragon breathing 
flame - the rest is left to the imagination of an audience that 
believes implicitly in monsters and their monstrosity. 

The function of the monsters is, I think, now clear. We can 
answer the question 'Why does the Beowulf poet not have his hero 
fight other champions of other nations to get glory?' The answer 
is that the poet wants him to fight monsters and dragons. The 
monsters represent the offspring of Cain and are Chaos figures, 
belonging to the sea and the darkness, so a hero has no alternative 
but to aid God in the maintenance of His creation by opposing such 
creatures of damnation; the dragon, a fire image of Chaos, repres¬ 
ents the final enemy, death, which no-one, not even Beowulf, can 
defeat. He is not Christ. As Tolkien 47 has put it: 


We do not deny the worth of the hero by accepting 
Grendel and the dragon. Let us by all means esteem 
the old heroes: men caught in the chains of circum¬ 
stance or of their own character, torn between duties 
equally sacred, dying with their backs to the wall. 
But Beowulf, I fancy, plays a larger part than is 
recognized in helping us to esteem them . . . But 
though with sympathy and patience we might gather, 
from a line here or a tone there, the background of 
imagination which gives to this indomitability, this 
paradox of defeat inevitable yet unacknowledged, its 
full significance, it is in Beowulf that a poet has 
devoted a whole poem to the theme, and has drawn the 
struggle in different proportions, so that we may see 
man at war with the hostile world, and his inevitable 
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overthrow in Time. The particular is on the outer 
edge, the essential in the centre. 


C.S. Lewis 118 also gets to the heart of the matter: 


The fall of Virgil's Troy is a catastrophe, the end 
of an epoch. Urbs antiqua ruit - "an ancient city, 
empress of long ages, falls." For Homer it is all 
in the day's work. Beowulf strikes the same note. 
Once the king is dead, we know what is in store for 
us: that little island of happiness, like many 

another before it and many another in the years that 
follow, is submerged, and the great tide of the 
Heroic Age rolls over it . . . In Homer the back¬ 
ground of accepted, matter-of-fact despair is, after 
all, a background. In Beowulf that fundamental dark¬ 
ness comes out into the foreground and is partly 
embodied in the monsters. And against those monsters 
the hero fights. No one in Homer had fought against 
the darkness. 


Thus the world of Beowulf is a tiny circle of light on land 
surrounded by darkness and the restless, relentless ocean, an island 
universe rescued from Chaos by creation but only temporarily, an 
uneasy equilibrium between the forces of evil, represented by images 
of the sea, darkness and discreating fire, and the forces of good, 
represented by the land, the light and the warmth of the hearth-fire, 
an unstable stability, a fixity that is infixity, a portion of time 
wrested from eternity and thereby made miserable. 

The God of the poem, the God only of the Old Testament and the 
Apocalypse, does not seem to care particularly about man, an experi¬ 
ment gone wrong which should, perhaps, be abandoned. The function 
of a hero (as mentioned more briefly above) is to aid the limited 
power of God in the maintenance of creation by battling against 
God's adversaries, the Chaos monsters Grendel and his Dam, and 
inevitable death in the shape of the fire of the fire-dragon and 
of the funeral pyre. In this mighty endeavour, a hero gets himself 
no real reward and ultimately no real success; lif is Isne: eal 
scasced leoht and lif somod, 'life is transitory: light and life 
together all hasten away '. 48 The tone is aptly dignified, for the 
poem is an elegy. 

J.C. Maxwell 50 tells us that King Lear is 'a Christian play 
about a pagan world'; the setting and the actions are pagan, but 
the values are Christian. King Lear, morally blind and spiritually 
depleted at the beginning of the play, learns sanity through madness 
and gains the Christian values of humility, brotherhood, love and 
mercy. In Marlowe's phrase, he is, at the end of the play, 'on the 
way to heaven'. He is permitted to learn Christian patience through 
suffering. Beowulf is also a Christian work of a Christian poet 
about a pagan world, but here the values of the poem are pagan. The 
God of the New Testament is missing from the poem, so Beowulf cannot 
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learn Christian patience; yet, since the poem is Christian in that 
we have in it the God of the Old Testament and of the Apocalypse, 
Beowulf is denied even stoic patience. All that is left for him is 
pessimism and death after a heroism of uncertain value. 

Throughout the poem we are given to understand that beyond the 
instability of this world there is stability, outside time there is 
eternity. After the fearful winter at Finnsburg, spring returns as 
usual, swa nu gyt do[i]6 (1. 1134). Compare also 


Metod eallum weold 

gumena cynnes, swa he nu git do [i] 6 (11. 1057-8) 

Wolde dom Godes dmclum rsedan 

gumena gehwylcum, swa he nu gen d5[i]6 (11. 2858-9) 


and Beowulf's last words - 'Ic him aefter sceal) ' 

Those critics who try to insist that Beowulf is purely a 
Christian poem point to the following facts. The universe is God's, 
and men on earth recognize this. The Danes in the newly-built Heorot 
listen to a song of creation (11. 90-100); Beowulf, in the Breca 
episode, calls the sun beorht beacen Godes (1. 570); a son Beowulf 
is sent to Scyld by God (1. 13); glory in fight is granted to 
Beowulf against Grendel by God (1.819); and Hrothgar's speech points 
out that Heremod was given strength by God but misused the gift 
(11. 1716-20). This long speech of Hrothgar's to Beowulf is often 
with justification referred to as Hrothgar's sermon. Gazing on the 
sword-hilt Beowulf brings from Grendel's cave, with its message about 
the giants drowned in the flood of Genesis, Hrothgar proceeds to a 
mediaeval exemplum in which comparison with Sigemund praises the hero, 
comparison with Heremod warns him about the dangers of pride (11. 
1761-8). 

The poet himself preaches us a sermon when the Danes pray to 
idols for help against Grendel. We have seen the Danes listen to a 
song of creation, and we have heard Christian speeches from the 
coast-guard, Wealhtheow and Hrothgar, referring to a God they now 
seem not to know: 


Hwilum hie geheton ast heerg-trafum 
wlg-weor^unga, wordum bffidon, 

Jpaet him gast-bona geoce gefremede 

wi6 Jpeod-Jpreaum. Swylc wees ]?iaw hyra, 

hSjpenra hyht; helle gemundon 

in mod-sefan, Metod hie ne cu|>on, 

deeda Demend, ne wiston hie Drihten God 

ne hie huru heofena Helm herian ne cu]?on, 

wuldres Waldend. (11. 175-88) 


Such reversion to heathen habits by Christians sometimes happened 
in times of stress; compare, for example, the following account 



from the Old English version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History 5 1 of 
the relapse to paganism of the East Saxons during a pestilence in 
AD 665: 


Seo ilce mmg6 ]?a Eastseaxna mid ]?y heo waeced waes mid 
]py waele {pare foresprecenan deadlicnesse, da Sighere 
mid Jpy dale his folces, j?e he heold, forlet J>a gerynu 
]?aes Cristnan geleafan 7 to haedenisse waes gehwyrfed. 
Fordon ]?e se seolfa cyning 7 his aldormen 7 monige 
of his folce lufodon ]?is deadlice Ilf 7 Jpaet towearde 
ne sohton, ne ]paet furdum gelefdon, jpaet hit 6 waere. 

Pa ongunnon heo jpa heargas edniwian, ]?a de aer 
forlaetene waeron, 7 deofolgild weorjpian 7 gebiddan, 
swa swa heo {purh jpas ]oing meahton from jpam woole 7 
fram ipaere dea]olicnesse gescilde beon. 


Trust in God and gratitude to Him is expressed several times 
in the poem. The coast-guard entrusts Beowulf and his companions 
to God (11. 316-18), and Hrothgar's immediate reaction to the news 
of the hero's arrival is that Beowulf must have been sent by God to 
aid the West Danes. Wealhtheow, Hygelac, Wiglaf, and Beowulf (during 
his escape from the mere) make similar remarks. All these observations 
might be dismissed as merely the commonplace of conversation, but it 
is not so easy to dismiss Beowulf's speech before his fight with 
Grendel (11. 685-8), telling us that the holy God may decree the 
triumph to whichever side seems meet to him, or his speech after the 
battle (11. 977-9), pointing out that God will sentence Grendel at 
the Last Judgment. 

Beowulf does not make as many references to God as Hrothgar 
does until the second part of the poem when he is himself the leader 
of a people facing disaster. He wonders what he has done to so 
sorely anger the Almighty (11. 2329-32) in much the same way as the 
Old English homilists ffilfric and Wulfstan were to do later. Such 
instances could be multiplied easily, for the poet tells his audience 
quite clearly that Beowulf, Hrothgar and their peoples are Christians 
and that what one does in this world determines one's fate in the 
next. Klaeber 52 even argues that Beowulf is a Christ figure and 
others tell us that the poem is a psalm about redemption in which 
Beowulf is Christ and Grendel is the Devil. 53 Such critics in my 
opinion go to absurd lengths to examine only part of the evidence 
supplied in the poem on this matter; for an allegorical Christ, 

Beowulf surely does and says some very strange things! Here, we are 
told, we have a Christian poem written for Christians by a Christian 
poet and including frequent references to God in the person of the 
poet and in the speeches of the characters, a psalm about creation, 
a sermon about heathenism from the poet and a sermon on pride from 
Hrothgar. 

I maintain, however, that Beowulf cannot be interpreted as a 
Christian poem in the fullest sense, for its values are pagan; by 
these values Beowulf is judged, and it is these values that are 
found wanting and lend the poem its elegiac tone. The poem equates 
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the pagan idea of Fate, of Wyrd, with Old Testament Christianity, 
which it would be quite impossible to do with New Testament Christi¬ 
anity. Admittedly there is a stability and order in eternity, but 
not here on earth; whatever takes place on earth, in Heorot, in 
Grendel's cave, in Finnsburg, does not affect the divine order one 
way or another. Men and monsters may do as they may - the universe 
shrugs. There is a song of creation, but it is Grendel, not God, 
who hears it. Light from God shines on the waters after the Breca 
episode and light lances through the waters of Grendel's mere after 
the slaying of his mother, but only after Beowulf has done all the 
work; there is not yet a Christ to harrow Hell - man has to do it 
himself. There is not yet a Christ to conquer death. 

Again, Hrothgar preaches a sermon against pride and urging 
humility, but these values are not specifically Christian. They are 
part of the gnomic wisdom of the comitatus. I have already pointed 
out that such a list of ways of death is Apocalyptic and may be 
paralleled in several Judgment Day homilies and Biblical passages, 
and also that a similar list is contained in the Old English elegy. 
The Wanderer. Tolkien points to a parallel in another elegy, The 
Seafarer , 54 and this so-called sum figure is developed in great 
elaboration in The Fates of Men bS in the Exeter Book, a terrifying 
danse macabre in which we have listed for us all the possible ways 
of death - falling from a tree, war, plague, murder, old age, being 
torn by the wolf or the eagle, being burned on the funeral pyre or 
drowned at sea, being hanged for a crime, and so on. These I regard 
also as the gnomic wisdom of the comitatus. Beowulf himself, towards 
the end of the poem, in an elegiac passage just before his final 
battle, considers the feelings of the bereaved father looking on the 
hanging body of his son (11. 2444-59). Hrothgar's sermon exhorts 
the hero to accept knowledge of human limitation, as signalled by 
death. In the Iliad, Achilles goes out at last to avenge Patroclus 
by killing Hector, knowing he will thus bring about his own early 
death; Beowulf sets off to face the fire-dragon knowing he will die 
what makes him heroic is the fact that he still goes, not any know¬ 
ledge of pride. 

It is common practice to regard the poet's sermon about the 
Danes' lapse from Christianity to paganism as an interpolation; both 
Tolkien and Whitelock adopt this solution. 56 But I take it to be an 
expression of the fact that the Danes cannot really distinguish 
between God and Wyrd. Their song of creation and their prayers to 
God have not dispatched Grendel, so why not try an appeal in another 
court, at another shrine? Scarcely encouraging Christianity is the 
fate of one of Beowulf's men; the hero's troop go to sleep in Heorot 
secure in their faith in the protection of God, yet Grendel enters 
and devours Hondscio without any objection from the Deity or his 
representative, Beowulf. 

Finally, it is true that Beowulf and the other characters in 
the poem make frequent references to God and utter Christian gnomes, 
but they utter an equal number of gnomes about Wyrd and see no contra 
diction therein. For them, Wyrd and God are the same thing. For 
example, Beowulf tells Hrothgar, 
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Saer gelyfan sceal 

Dryhtnes dome si ]?e hine dead nimed. (11. 440-1) 


and later: 


Gad a wyrd swa hio seel) 


(1. 455) 


Beowulf refers to the sun as beacen Godes, 'the beacon of God', then 
utters a pagan gnome: 


Leoht eastan com, 

beorht beacen Godes; brimu swajDredon 
}?aet ic si-nmssas geseon mihte, 

windige weallas. Wyrd oft nered 

unfmgne eorl, £onne his ellen deah. (11. 569-73) 

Beowulf attributes his victory over the sea-monsters to fate, saying, 
Hwstpere me ges&lde, Yet it was granted me ... . (1. 574) , and in 

telling Hygelac about his survival in Grendel's mere remarks, nxs ic 
fazge pa gyt, 'I was not doomed as yet' (1. 2141). The poet himself 
comments on the man who escaped the dragon: 

Swa mag unfige iade gidlgan 

wean ond wraec-sld, si de Waldendes 

hyldo gehealdejp. (11. 2291-3) 

This is in a world in which God and Wyrd are equated; this is 
Christianity, but without Christ. Therefore, in this sense, Beowulf 
is not a Christian poem. 'What is it, then?', one might ask, and my 
reply must be Tolkien's; it is a heroic elegy. 

Despite incidents, speeches and motifs which bring to mind 
corresponding parts of the epics of Homer and Virgil, Beowulf is not 
an epic. The scale is correct, the speeches are long enough in all 
conscience, and we follow the fortunes of a hero with whose destiny 
that of an entire people is inseparably linked, but we have no gods 
and goddesses, no divine intervention, no romantic interest; for 
example, Beowulf is not given a hero's reward by Wealhtheow. Above 
all, we do not have battles between armies or champions as the main 
theme. Nor is the poem heroic in the usual sense of the word, for 
the same reasons. Our hero's monster fights are central to the poem 
where they would normally be mere incidents in a long list of battles. 
The heroic world is present, but only in the background (the family 
strife within the Scylding dynasty, the wars between the Geats and 
the Swedes, the wars between the Geats and the Franks, the story of 
Sigemund, the stories of Heremod, Finnsburg, Ravenswood) and this is 
what differentiates Beowulf, 

The things that are heroic, however, are vitally important - 
the social structure based on the comitatus, the exaggerated rituals 
of courtesy, the traditional knowledge of the people and their 
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values, the concept of the hero. We first read of the comitatus in 
chapters 14 and 15 of Tacitus' Germania, 57 and it is the basis of 
all Germanic heroic societies. The king or chieftain gives the 
gesiths and geneatas of his comitatus rings, food, shelter and pro¬ 
tection; hlaford derives from hlafweard , 'the protector/provider of 
the bread.' In return for these bounties, the thanes of the comitatus 
serve their lord in time of war, honour his name, and die by his 
side if they must; Byrhtnoth's men stand firm at Maldon, Harold's 
at Senlac Hill. So in Beowulf Hrothgar is the lord of the Danes, 
the protector of earls, the giver of rings. Hygelac, then Beowulf, 
perform the same function among the Geats. Gnomes throughout the 
poem point to the concept of the comitatus: 


Swa sceal geong guma gode gewyrcean, 
fromum feoh-giftum on feeder bearme, 

]?a 2 t hine on ylde eft gewunigen 
wil-gesijpas, Jponne wig cume, 
leode gelSsten; lof-daedum sceal 

in m®gj?a gehwaim man ge]oeo[ha]n. (11. 20-5) 

And when Beowulf has killed the fire-dragon, the poet remarks: 

Swylc sceolde secg wesan, 

Jpegn at dearfe) - (11. 2708-9) 

Absence of the comitatus is a common motif in elegy; The Ruin, 
The Wanderer, The Seafarer are all put on the lips of those who are 
outside their comitatus, and Beowulf includes the lay of the last 
survivor who is bereft of his comitatus. Grendel has no such 
comitatus, since God threw Cain far from mankind, so when he is 
referred to in terms usually reserved for exiles the poem has great 
irony; when the figure of Chaos takes over Heorot, we similarly 
get an inversion pattern - he cannot approach the throne, he will 
not pay.wergild for those he has slain, but when he controls Heorot 
he is ironically described as heal6egen (1. 142). 

Beowulf's comitatus accompanies him over the sea to Denmark and 
his thanes try uselessly to aid their lord against Grendel. During 
the second fight, they simply wait for Beowulf by the mere, and 
during the third battle they desert Beowulf altogether. The only 
person to help him against the dragon is Wiglaf, who is bound to him 
also by the bond of kinship. Wiglaf's speeches to the deserters 
show how the comitatus should have behaved (11. 2633-91) while his 
second speech ends with a gnome: 

Dead bid sella 

eorla gehwylcum Jponne edwit-lifj (11. 2890-1) 

Anglo-Saxon verse has two collections of such gnomes in the 
Cotton manuscript and the Exeter Book. These pieces of traditional 
wisdom record the knowledge of the comitatus and define its values. 
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The names of things are important; when you can name something, you 
can say something about it and add to the store of knowledge. The 
Norse god Odinn hung nine days and nine nights over the gulf of 
Chaos for knowledge; he stole the mead of poetry from the giants; 
he gave his right eye to Mimir to drink from her well of knowledge, 
and in the guise of the Wanderer he travelled the earth in search of 
knowledge and a true love. The Voluspa, or Prophecy of the Sibyll, 
which tells of the Ragnar^Skr, the Doom of the Gods, has the refrain, 
Vitu per enn e6a hvat? 'Know ye more, or what?' 58 

So in Beowulf the gnomes define the poet's world. The gnomes 
about the nature of a draca or a jpyrs explored earlier showed that 
the dragon and Grendel and his Dam fitted the Cotton definitions. 

We can see now that Beowulf and Hrothgar fill the definitions of a 
good king, the comitatus does not meet the definition of a true 
comitatus, and so on. Towards the climax of the poem, gnomes come 
thick and fast: 


swa sceal mghwylc mon 

alitan lin-dagas. (11. 2590-1) 

Sine eade ma»g, 

gold on grunde,_ gum-cynnes gehwone 

oferhlgian hyde si 6e wylle.' (11. 2764-6) 

swa hit gedefe bid 

{paet mon his wine-dryhten wordum herge, 

ferhdum freoge, Jponne hi for]? scile 

of llc-haman Isded weordan. (11. 3174-7) 

Gnomes and genealogies put together give us the heroic code and 
define the roles of heroes and kings and their elaborate behaviour. 
When Beowulf and his men arrive in Denmark, they have to declare 

their lineage to the coast-guard, who shows them the way to Heorot. 

There they have to declare their lineage to Wulfgar to ask per¬ 
mission to enter when surely there is nothing Hrothgar wants more 
then the coming of a hero. Beowulf and his thanes must leave their 
spears and shields outside the hall, but are permitted to take their 
short swords with them into the presence. Hrothgar finds it 
necessary now to point out that he was a benefactor of Ecgtheow, 
father of Beowulf, and the ruffled feathers of Unferth, the local 
champion who has failed to fight Grendel, have to be soothed. To 
save Hrothgar's face, Hrothgar is described as a valiant battle 
warrior, most famous of fighters. When Wealhtheow later brings in 
the cup of beer, she offers it first to Hrothgar, for she is cynna 
gemyndig (1. 613), 'mindful of courtly etiquette'. 

Based on all these points, the code of the comitatus is quite 
clear and simple - be mindful of the obligations of kin and of 
comitatus. Loyalty and bravery are valued above all else. Since 
death comes to all but the gnomes tell no more that is certain, an 
honourable death is the highest morality of the heroic honour-value. 
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The gnomes of the Battle of Maldon give this code its finest 
expression: 


Hige sceal ]?e heardra, heorte fe cenre, 
mod sceal fe mare, fe ure mae 3 en lytlad. 59 


These gnomes express the limit of the knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon comitatus, and its honour-value was capable of turning the 
greatest of defeats, death itself, into a virtue. In this con¬ 
nection Tolkien 60 quotes in part W.P. Ker on the code of the Vikings 


The last word of the Northmen before their entry into 
the larger world of Southern culture, their last 
independent guess at the secret of the Universe, is 
given in the Twilight of the Gods. As far as it 
goes, and as a working theory, it is absolutely 
impregnable. It is the assertion of the individual 
freedom against all the terrors and temptations of 
the world. It is absolute resistance, perfect because 
without hope. The Northern gods have an exultant 
extravagance in their warfare which makes them more 
like Titans than Olympians; only they are on the right 
side, though it is not the side that wins. The winning 
side is Chaos and Unreason; but the gods, who are 
defeated, think that defeat is not refutation. 

But applied to Beowulf this is a distortion. This is where Tolkien 
starts to go wrong, for the Old Norse Voluspa ends with the coming 
of a new earth, Gimle, and all the gods will live again with men in 
a new Paradise. Beowulf dies alone, without gods or men by his side 
and cannot hope for any such future Elysium. 

This is where the heroic poem shades into elegy, for all the 
heroic matters discussed fail Beowulf in the end. Just as the 
archetypal images of water and fire turn on him as he is burnt on a 
headland within sight of the sea and with Wiglaf ironically bathing 
his face with water, so all the values of the comitatus desert 
Beowulf. His men let him down and will not fight the dragon along¬ 
side him; he turned up as a hero to help Hrothgar, but no hero is 
at hand to help him in his extremity. 61 The gnomes tell him that 
he must die, and that earthly glory must pass away, but no more than 
that. His ancestral weapon lets him down, for his sword snaps as 
he smites the dragon. Genealogy lets him down, for he has no son; 
he must die childless since succession on earth would be a sub¬ 
stitute for that immortality which belongs to elegy: 

Nu ic suna minum syllan wolde 
gu6-gewadu, far me gifede swa 
anig yrfe-weard after wurde, 
lice gelenge. 


(11. 2729-32) 
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Further, Wiglaf is the last of the race, paralleling the last 
survivor of the previous human race: 


t>u eart ende-laf usses cynnes, 

Weegmundinga; ealle wyrd forspeon 
mine magas t5 metodsceafte, 

eorlas on elne; ic him after sceal. (11. 2813-16) 


This is the final gnome Beowulf has to tell. 

Beowulf pathetically asks to see and touch the dragon's 
treasure, but he can do this only for an instant, and it is a sign 
of the frailty of mortality and the vanity of human wishes in any 
event. His honour-value as a person is intact but valueless if the 
context for it, the comitatus, is finished. For Beowulf there will 
be no Gimle; this brave man, dying for a comitatus that does not 
appreciate him, has nothing left. Faced with the onrush of the 
powers of darkness and the relentless flood of Chaos, all he can do 
is face death with dignity. 

This is the very stuff of heroism, but no-one in the poem knows 
what heroism is. We learn of Beowulf's unhappy life when his special 
qualities were not appreciated (11. 2177-89). This man, who is the 
strongest of men in might in this life's day, who is so powerful 
that he breaks every sword he uses, is no ordinary man - he has to 
go where the clarion call of glory summons him. Hygelac does not 
understand this, however: 


Hu lomp eow on lade, liofa Blowulf, 

pa du firinga feorr gehogodest 

smcce secean ofer sealt waeter, 

hilde to Hiorote? Ac du Hrodgare 

wld-cudne wean wihte gebettest, 

mirum deodne? Ic daes mod-ceare 

sorh-wylmum sead, side ne truwode 

leofes mannes. Ic de lange baed, 

paet du pone wasl-gmst wihte ne grette, 

lete Sud-Dene sylfe geweordan 

gude wid Grendel. Gode ic pane secge, 

pas de ic de gesundne geseon moste. (11. 1987-98) 


But Beowulf has to go. His final battle, however, is for his 
people, not for glory; the concept of the hero itself is now out of 
date. The whole poem ends ironically: 

Swa begnornodon Geata leode 
hlafordes hi yre, heord-geneatas; 

cwaadon pmt he ware wyruld-cyninga, 
manna mildust ond raon-pw£rust, 

leodum lldost ond lof-geornost. 


(11. 3178-82) 
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'The most eager for fame' - they simply do not understand. Beowulf 
has to die, as he has done everything else, alone. As Tolkien puts 
it, 'He is a man, and that for him and many is sufficient tragedy'. 62 

If this is the stuff of heroism, it is also the stuff of elegy, 
heroic elegy. The opening of the poem sets the tone of dignity and 
elegy for the whole. The funeral of an ancestor, surrendered once 
again to the Chaos whence he came for a brief sojourn, looks forward 
to the end of the poem, to the funeral of Beowulf himself. Scyld's 
name means 'shield', and Beowulf is the 'shield of his people' against 
the fire-dragon; to emphasize this, he makes a special shield of 
metal for the combat. 63 Further, Scyld is buried beneath a standard, 
and from the dragon's barrow Wiglaf brings Beowulf a standard. To 
clinch matters, the half-line formula describing Scyld Scefing, 'Joaet 
waes god cyning' (1. 11), is repeated of Beowulf before his final 

battle (1. 2390). 

To summarize my previous arguments, we are constantly reminded 
how transitory is earthly glory. Heorot, the moment it is built, is 
described being destroyed by flames. When Beowulf slays Grendel, a 
minstrel sings of the death of Sigemund, the dragon-slayer; when 
Beowulf kills Grendel's Dam, Hrothgar preaches him a sermon on the 
theme 'remember thou art mortal.' ' Costly treasure, symbol of 
mortality, is given to Beowulf after both victories, and before the 
final battle we have the interlude of the lay of the last survivor 
burying treasure no longer of use to his race: 


Heald ]?u nu hruse, nu hmled ne mostan, 
eorla ihte. Hwmt hyt aer on de 
gode begeaton. Gud-dead fornam, 
feorh-bealo frecne, fyra gehwylcne 
leoda minra, Jpara de {sis [llf] ofgeaf, 
gesawon sele-dream; nah, hwa sweord wege 
odde feormie fited wage, 

drync-fffit deore dugud ellor sc5c. (11. 2247-54) 


Once this tone has been set, it is maintained for the last part 
of the poem until it finally comes to rest after Beowulf's funeral: 

I>a ymbe hleew riodan hilde-deore, 
ae]?elinga beam, ealra twelfe, 
woldon ceare cwrdan, kyning manan, 

word-gyd wrecan ond ymb wer sprecan. (11. 3169-72) 


But this is not just the funeral of one hero; it is also the 
funeral of what he represents - a secular society or at least a 
Christian society that knows not Christ. It is a Ragnar^kr without 
Odinn; an Apocalypse without a God of love; an elegy for man. 

Thus the world of Beowulf comes to an end with elegiac dignity and 
a reminder that lif is line. 
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OLD ENGLISH BEOR 


By CHRISTINE E. FELL 

Four of the Old English words for alcoholic drinks 1 appear to have 
survived into modern English with only slight changes of pronun¬ 
ciation and orthography. OE beor, ealu, medu and win seem to be 
immediately recognizable as the etymons of modern English 'beer', 
'ale 1 , 'mead' and 'wine'. In English today 'mead' and 'wine' are 
used of two discrete drinks; 'beer* and 'ale' are used more or less 
interchangeably of a third drink. A number of writers from the six¬ 
teenth century onwards have drawn a technical distinction between 
'ale' and 'beer', reserving the word 'beer' for a malt-based liquor 
to which hops have been added, and using the word 'ale' of the 
unhopped variety. Andrew Boorde for example distinguished carefully 
between the two: "Ale is made of malte and water; and they the 
which do put any other thynge to ale then is rehersed, except yest, 
barme, or godesgood, doth sofystical theyr ale. Ale for an Englysshe 
man is a naturall drynke .... Bere is made of malte, of hoppes and 
water: it is a naturall drynke for a Dutche man. And now of late 

dayes it is moche vsed in Englande to the detryment of many Englysshe 
men ". 2 Nevertheless this distinction has never really penetrated 
common usage, and the words 'beer' and 'ale' are mostly used without 
technical discrimination of meaning. A difference that lingers in 
the connotative value is reflected in the way poets use 'ale' as the 
more evocative of the two terms. Autolycus claimed that "a quart of 
ale is a dish for a king", Milton (L'Allegro) savoured "the spicy 
nut-brown ale" and Chesterton ( The Rolling English Road ) remembered 
"When you and I went down the lane with ale-mugs in our hands / The 
night we went to Glastonbury by way of Goodwin Sands". A survey of 
the word 'ale' and its compounds in The English Dialect Dictionary , 
The Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue and in drinking songs 
indicates that in regional speech it has always been the more popular 
word of the two. More recently we might note that The Campaign for 
the Preservation of Real Ale did not choose to call itself The 
Campaign for the Preservation of Real Beer. 

But, emotive distinctions apart, 'beer' and 'ale' in modern 
English both mean a malt-based alcoholic drink, and it is therefore 
commonly assumed that they had the same meaning in OE. In Bosworth- 
Toller's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary we find the word beor translated as 
'beer' with the comment: "Beer, made from malted barley, was the 
favourite drink of the Anglo-Saxons". This is not corrected in 
Toller's Supplement or Campbell's Addenda. After a twenty-line entry 
in the Dictionary where almost all known references to beor are used 
to support the translation 'beer', there is a further five-line entry 
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pointing out that beor carried as a secondary meaning "a beverage 
made of honey and water". The evidence here is restricted to the 
glosses where OE beor translates Latin ydromellum. This usage 
obviously did not seem sufficiently significant to Bosworth, Toller, 
or Campbell for them to probe it further. A fairly recent publication 
with a section on the drink of the Anglo-Saxons is by Wilfrid Bonser. 3 
His opening sentence on the subject of beor is virtually a paraphrase 
of Bosworth-Toller: "But the favourite drink then was beer {beor) 
which occurs in written records from Beowulf onwards". The evidence 
for this statement is neither offered nor investigated. 

When translating OE into modern English we are normally wary 
of the etymological fallacy, avoiding the translation of wif as 'wife' 
or of eorl as 'earl'. But there are undoubtedly very many occasions 
where we have not been wary enough, where an OE word is still 
regularly translated by its modern form rather than by a word that 
accurately reflects its semantic change. At present I am concerned 
with only one instance of this. If we examine the evidence for the 
Bosworth-Toller primary definition, it becomes obvious that when 
beor occurs in OE we have no data whatever in support of the trans¬ 
lation 'beer'. 

The origin of the word beor is obscure. It has cognates in 
all the West Germanic languages, but not in Gothic, not even Crimean 
Gothic. The one Biblical reference where we might have expected it 
in Gothic, where for example the Anglo-Saxon gospel (Luke i. 15) tells 
us that John the Baptist drank neither win ne beor, the Gothic word 
used is leijou. There has been some dispute about the word bj&rr in 
North Germanic. F. Kluge 4 thought it a loan word into Norse from 
OE, but offers no firm evidence for this theory, and though the 
opinion that ON bjorr may be of foreign origin is found in Cleasby- 
Vigfusson's Icelandic Dictionary, and Kluge’s theory is mentioned by 
Jan de Vries, 5 the word is fully established by itself and in com¬ 
pounds early in Norse poetry, both scaldic and Eddie. Basically two 
different etymologies have been put forvrard, though with varying 
refinements. One links the words 'beer' and 'barley': "Das wort 
kann aus *beura- Oder *beuza- entstanden sein, und in beiden fallen 
zu *bewwu 'gerste' (vgl. bygg) gehoren". 6 The other links 'beer' 
with monastic Latin biber 'a drink', 7 an etymology which would satis¬ 
factorily explain the absence of a cognate in Gothic. The uncertainty 
about the origin of the word 'beer' must prompt the question whether 
an automatic assumption that the meaning of 'beer' and all its cog¬ 
nates is and was 'a drink made from barley' has not affected the 
conclusion of those philologists who pursue an etymological link. 

In order to establish the meaning and connotations of OE beor 
it is necessary to compare the references to beor, ealu, medu and 
win, to look at the type of compounds formed on them, and to see if 
distinctions can be drawn between the kinds of written material in 
which they are used. An analysis of the various compounds in 
Bosworth-Toller (including Supplement and Addenda) provides the 
following statistics. There are only ten compounds based on the word 
beor, seventeen on ealu and seventeen on medu. In contrast there are 
fifty on win. These numbers are necessarily approximations excluding 
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additions provided by orthographic variants and emendations. The 
compounds can be roughly divided into two types, functional and 
emotive. The functional compounds include such examples as wingeard 
and winbelg , where any emotional overtones are imperceptible. The 
emotive compounds of much more frequent occurrence, familiar to all 
readers of OE poetry, are used less to define the referent with 
precision than to recall a mood, usually a mood of nostalgia. When 
the poet of Beowulf calls Heorot a medoheal this appears to be 
partially functional in that the word does describe a hall where 
mead may well be provided. When on the other hand he calls the path 
leading to Heorot a medostig , he is describing, not a function of 
the path, but the anticipations of the people travelling on it. In 
isolated instances it may be impracticable to draw distinctions 
between the two types of usage. A word like ealuwsge could obviously 
be included under either heading. But from a general survey of 
these compounds it emerges that they noticeably fall into distinct 
groups, and this grouping is informative as the accompanying table 
(p. 79) shows. Almost all the compounds on medu fall into the group 
that I distinguish as emotive, and the contexts in which medu com¬ 
pounds occur are almost all the heightened contexts of poetry, not 
the practical ones of law or charter. The poet of The Wanderer 
expresses the sense of loss and longing in the search for "t>one |>e 
in meoduhealle . . . mec freondleas[n]e frefran wolde" 8 (27-8). 
Beowulf is full of examples, from Scyld’s triumph over his enemies 
summarised as meodosetla ofteah 9 (5) to Beowulf's equally triumphant 
return from Grendel's mere: 


modig on gemonge meodowongas trad (1643). 


The poet of The Seafarer expressing isolation in terms of the com¬ 
pany of birds replacing that of men, says that entertainment con¬ 
sisted of: 


huilpan sweg fore hleahtor wera 

maw singende fore medodrince (21-2). 

The comparison works on a strictly aural basis with the sound of the 
birds contrasting with the sounds of conviviality, but medodrince 
breaks the pattern, unless we hear it as the sound of revelry by 
night, rather than read it as a word for drink. 

There is only one medu compound that can be singled out as not 
of this type and not occurring in poetic contexts. This is meddrosna 
'dregs of mead', found once only in a medical text (see below p. 85 ). 
Win, on the other hand, which among these four words has by far the 
greatest number of compounds, is found more often in functional than 
in emotive contexts. The great range of compounds must stem partly 
from the exigencies of translation, for there is a fair amount of 
vineyard terminology in the Bible, and of Biblical translation and 
commentary in OE. But we also know of vine-cultivation in Anglo- 
Saxon England, and thirty-five of the fifty compounds are functional 
and descriptive, such as winrepan, wingetred , wingeardseax , and so 


Compounds on beor, ealu, medu and win 
(Compounds that are unmistakeably functional are in italics) 


beorbyden 

aef terealu 

meddrosna 

sppelwin 

winhate 

beordr&ste 

brydealu 

meduaern 

ntsssewin 

winhorn 

beorhyrde 

ealobenc 

medubenc 

winaern 

winhus 

beorscealc 

ealuclyfe 

meduburh 

winbeam 

winian 

beorscipe/ 

ealof&t 

medudream 

winbelg 

winland 

gebeorscipe 

ealahus 

medudrenc 

winbeger 

winleaf 

beorsele 

ealugafol 

medudrinc 

winterige 

winlic 

beorsetl 

ealugal 

medufull 

winboh 

winreced 

beortun 

ealugalness 

medugal 

winbrytta 

winreafetian 

beorjpegu 

ealogeweorc 

meduheall 

winburh 

winrepan 

gebeor 

ealumalt 

medura?denn 

winbyrele 

winsasd 


ealuscop 

meduscenc 

winclyster 

winsal/sele 


ealuscerwen 

meduscerwen 

wincolc 

winsester 


ealepetun 

meduseld 

wincynn 

wintsppere 


ealowmge 

medusetl 

windrenc 

wintiber 


ealowosa 

medustig 

windruncen 

wintreow 


eala6w yrt 

meduwang 

meduwerig 

windrync 

winfeet 

wing a 1 

wingeard 

wingeardboh 

wingeardhocgas 

wingeardhring 

wingeardseax 

wingeardwealh 

wingemang 

w ingetred 

wintreowig 

win trog 

wintunne 

wintwig 

win]?egu 

winwringe 

winwyrcend 
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on. When we examine the fifteen that might be classed as emotive, 
such as winsrn or winbrytta , compounds that look on the surface 
exactly analogous to meduheall or sincbrytta , we find in fact that 
these words, unlike the compounds on medu , are just as likely to 
turn up in practical as in poetic material. Winazrn glosses taberna 
in the Corpus glossary and in the related Epinal and Erfurt gloss¬ 
aries. Winbrytta occurs as a gloss on tabernarius, 10 

This preliminary analysis should elucidate the types of com¬ 
pound on the remaining two words, beor and ealu. Ealu and its 
earlier form ealad, are found regularly in practical and functional 
compounds. It is noteworthy too, that though ealu does occur in 
compounds indicating festivity, it clearly does not carry the 
emotional load that medu does. This is one instance where the 
etymological derivatives can point to the semantic contrast of the 
original. An ealahus is an 'ale-house', whereas a meduheall is a 
'mead-hall'. That the translation 'ale-house' correctly conveys the 
tone of ealahus is borne out by the number and kind of references to 
these places in the laws. £thelred's third code of laws, for 
example, specifies the fine to be paid for a brawl in an ealahus. 11 
From words such as ealugeweorc , ealugafol and ealumalt it is clear 
that we have a range of terms indicating the practical aspects of 
brewing, similar to those for wine-making given us by the win com¬ 
pounds. There are no compounds on medu that serve such a purpose. 

It is tempting to suppose that the ubiquity of poetic mead like that 
of poetic gold is largely a nostalgic fiction of the Anglo-Saxons, 
since prevalence of the one receives as little support from linguistic 
evidence as prevalence of the other does from archaeology. It is 
particularly noticeable in the elegies that only compounds on medu 
and win are found, none at all on ealu or beor. Poets of The 
Seafarer , The Wanderer, The Ruin and The Husband's Message recall 
meduburh , meduheall , medudream and winssl , not to mention wlonc and 
wingal inhabitants, but never a beorsele or ealuw&ge. Similarly in 
the heroic poetry, it is unthinkable that the men at Maldon should 
have been urged on to their duty by a reference to what they said 
over the ale-cups rather than what they set meodo spr&con (212) ; and 
Hnsef's men who at Finnsburg so well repaid the bright mead would 
have lost in stature had their payment been only for ealu. In short, 

I suspect that the strongly emotive terminology of medu is very 
closely linked with the loyalties and patterns of the heroic code, 
a code which looks much more to an ideal past than an actual present, 
and in which the relationship between loyalty and the provision of 
drink is neatly underlined by Wealhdeow: 

hegnas syndon ge]?wmre, peod ealgearo, 

druncne dryhtguman 

(Beowulf , 1230-31). 

It is also significant in this connection to note two prose uses of 
the word medu. In the Anglo-Saxon charters there are frequent refer¬ 
ences to the payment of food-rents, and to the nature of the goods 
in which rent was paid. Thus ale, honey and malt are specified for 
this purpose in various documents. But the references to medu are 
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of a quite different kind. No-one is required actually to deliver 
medu, but money is provided to mede (ad medonem) 12 for drinking on 
a specific feast day. This is much more like a formulaic than an 
accurately descriptive statement, the money being provided for the 
supply of festive drink stronger than the customary ealu , rather 
than specifically for 'mead'. 

In the well-known description of the Este which Wulfstan gave 
to King Alfred incorporated into Alfred's translation of Orosius, 
Wulfstan reports that their kings and lords drink myran meolc, the 
poor and the slaves drink medo. He then moves on to the unrelated 
subject of the frequent fighting among them. He returns to the 
subject of drink, as if in answer to a horrified question about the 
absence of ale, and emphasises with a double negative that "ne bid 
Jpaer neenig ealo gebrowen mid Estum, ac i?aer bid medo genoh". 1 3 In a 
previous statement Wulfstan commented on the quantity of honey 
available among the Este, swyde mycel hunig , and it is likely that 
the availability of honey and consequently mead, is mentioned because 
it is surprising and unlike the English situation. Otherwise there 
would be no point in drawing attention to it. 

Finally I deal with the fourth word beor and with much less 
material to work from than for any of the other three. Of the nine 
compounds two, beorbyden and beordrsste are clearly functional, the 
others are all rather vague terms indicating conviviality in general. 
Beorscipe , beorfeegu and beorsele are found in poetry and prose in 
general descriptions of feasting and drinking. On the one hand 
there is no brewing terminology linked with beor as it is with ealu 
and on the other no parallel emerges with the emotional range of 
the medu compounds. Compared with the fairly clear implications of 
the ealu, medu and win lists of compounds, beor emerges as colour¬ 
less and unsatisfactory. 

The comparative evidence from ON is instructive here. Norse 
has only a few compounds on bjorr which is used with comparative 
rarity except in verse. There are innumerable compounds on ON ol 
and vin as there are on OE ealu and win, and these include a whole 
range of the practical type, with terminology for the skills and 
implements of brewing and wine-making. There are comparatively few 
compounds on mjo6r, one of them, mjo&rann from Atlaqvida , noticeably 
of the emotive type, the others less interesting such as mjoddrykkja. 
They occur largely either in the poems of the Edda or in the 
Fornmanna sogur , and my suggestion that mead for both Anglo-Saxon 
and Viking was an archaic and rare drink, replaced, on the whole, in 
their own times by malt-based liquor, is borne out by the fact that 
it is the drink most commonly associated with revelries in Valhalla. 
Dictionaries regularly quote Alvissmal , as if it were evidence, to 
show that ol and bjorr were regarded as synonyms in ON. The actual 
statement of the poem is: 


01 heitir me3 monnom, enn me6 asom biorr, 
kalla veig vanir, 

hreinalog iotnar, enn i helio mio6, 

kalla sumbl Suttungs synir. 14 
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It is absurd to assume that the poet of Alvissmal is offering us a 
scholarly piece of semantic exposition. This verse is one of a 
series in which the poet explores as many different ways of naming 
an object as there are peoples naming it. Since the peoples in 
question, men, gods, giants etc. are naturally speakers of Old 
Norse, the poet is restricted to exploring varieties of usage in his 
own language. Certainly all the words he offers are words for drink, 
some more far-fetched than others, but unless we are prepared to 
believe that 61, blorr and miod are all equally synonymous, we cannot 
pretend that the first two must be. If we are entitled to draw any 
conclusions from the link between people and word, it would be that 
in each stanza the word in common usage is attributed to the speech 
of 'men', and that 61 therefore is the most usual word and drink of 
the three. One might tentatively suggest further that bidrr being 
attributed to the gods was somewhat more rare, and that mi56, being 
drunk 1 helio was recognisably a drink of the past. But such con¬ 
clusions are necessarily tenuous. 

OE poetry which uses so many compounds on the four words might 
be expected to add to our understanding of what beor actually signi¬ 
fied for its audience. Unfortunately the evidence supplied by the 
poets does not suggest that they took care to distinguish one drink 
from another. Like the poet of Alvissmal they were more concerned 
with the formal demands of their poems than with accuracy. Perhaps, 
given an Anglo-Saxon poet's need to use both alliteration and the 
technique of variation, it is inevitable that he should sometimes 
seem to equate all four beverages. In Beowulf Unferd's aggression 
to the hero provokes the reply that Unferd has said a great deal 
beore druncen (531). In lines 1466-7 when Beowulf and Unferd are 
established on reasonably friendly terms, Unferd cannot remember 
"]?aet he aer gesprmc / wine druncen". There are other instances in 
the poem where medu, ealu, beor and win are used in a bewildering 
variety of compounds in rapid succession. Lines 480-84 of Beowulf 
are fairly typical: 


Ful oft gebeotedon beore druncne 
ofer ealowasge oretmecgas 
]?aet hie in beorsele bidan woldon 
Grendles gujpe raid gryrum ecga. 

Bonne wms jpeos medoheal on morgentid .... 

Heorot is both a medosrn and a win&rn, the benches are medobenc and 
ealobenc. Wealh]?eow st psre beorpege pours out many a medoful. 

The poet of Beowulf is not the only one who fails to make fine 
distinctions. The poet of The Fates of Men (Exeter Book) warns us 
against the fate of the drunkard, a man who is both ealuwosa and 
winssd . He is moreover sitting on a meodubenc . The warning is 
followed by another. In the inspired version of Mackie (see n. 8), 

Sum sceal on beore ]?urh byreles hond 
meodugal maecga (51-2) 
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becomes "Another shall, while at beer, become a man drunk with 
mead". In Judith 1 5 the Assyrian leader Holofernes, himself medugal 
(26), drenched his followers mid wine (29). It was Holofernes how¬ 
ever who collapsed wine swa druncen (67) and his followers who were 
struck down medowerige (229). I am not sure how far a similar 
situation exists in Norse poetry. Scaldic verse obviously utilises 
any word for drink as an interchangeable lexical item in kennings, 
Eddie verse does not have the need for variation to the same extent 
that OE poetry does. But certainly in Prymsqvi&a we are told in one 
stanza that 61 was served and in the next that t>orr consumed said 
priu miadar. The highly domesticated Valkyries of Eiriksmal are 
instructed to wash the bi&rker and to serve vin. 16 It is possible 
that the poet is making two disparate statements here, but it seems 
more likely that he is using the words bjorr and vin of the same 
drink, and switching the terminology to suit the alliteration. 

In moving from the poetry to the prose where alliteration and 
the use of formulae make fewer demands, we can reasonably expect 
the claims of accuracy to reassert themselves. In the OE gloss on 
KLfric's Colloquy 11 a clear distinction is made between win and 
ealu , following flllfric's distinction between uinum and ceruisa. 


Hwaet drincst Jpu? 

Ealu gif ic haebbe, o]p{pe waeter gif ic nsbbe ealu. 

Ne drincst ]?u win? 

Ic ne eom swa spedig Jpmt ic maage biegean me win; & 
win nys drenc cilda ne dysgra, ac ealdra & wisra. 

In his homily De Populo Israhel 1 8 filfric points out that when Moses 
struck the rock in the wilderness and caused a stream of water to 
gush from it, God, had he been so minded, could just as easily have 
caused a flow of win or what is more of ealu: 


for ]pan 6e se aelmihtiga God, jpeah de he eade mihte, 
nolde him win sendan on Jpam westene ]pa, 
ne furdan ealu, flowende of dam stane. 


One of the most explicit documents on the subject of drink is 
the early eleventh-century English translation of the Rule 1 9 of 
Chrodegang who was Bishop of Metz 742-766. 


7 gif se eard sy wynes wmstmbare, sylle man dsghwamlice 
mlcum breder fif punda gewihte wines, gif J>a unwedru 
his ne forwyrnad. Gif jponne se eard full win nmbbe, 
sylle ma mlcum Jpreo pund wines 7 Jpreo pund ealad, 7 
warnien hi wyd druncen. ha»r £onne Jpeer win ne byd, wyte 
se bisceop odde se Jpe under him ealdor byd, Jpeet hi 
hmbbon ealswa micel ealod, swa hi wines sceoldon, Jpset 
hi on ]?am frofar habban. 7 gif hwa on Jpam (win) landum 
for Godes lufon win wylle forgan, wite se ealdor Jpaet 
he haabbe ealod his rihtgemet. Gif bonne for folces 
synnum gesceote, swa hit oft gescyt, Jpaet unweestmbernys 
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on eard becymd, fast ma ne maege fast drincgemett bringan 
for6, ne on wine, ne on beore, ne on mede, ne on ealod, 
fonne smeage se ealdor hit georne on manifealde fing 
{past hi drinc haebbon; 7 nane ne murcnion, ac mid fancgunge 
7 mid glasdnysse underfon fast man him fonne don mage, 7 
gefenceon fast San ctus Iohannes Baptista ne dranc win 
ne medu, ne nan wiht fe him druncennys of come. Peer 
faer druncen by6, faer by6 leahter 7 syn. tass we [g]eorn- 
lice biddad 7 myngyad fast ure preostas syferlice lybbon. 

7 for fam fe we ne magon on fisum dagum gelsran fast hi 
win 7 beor ne drincon, we huru laerad 7 biddad feet hi 
druncen forbugon, for fan ealle fa druncengeornan se 
apostol Paulus ascyrad of Godes rice, buton hi mid 
rihtlicere dasdbote gecyrran. 


In comparing the OE and Latin texts of this document we find that as 
we might expect OE win always translates Latin uinum. Ealu trans¬ 
lates ceruisa with equal regularity, as it did in Rlfric's Colloquy. 
Where the Latin has three words uinum, sicera and ceruisa OE has 
four, win, beor, medu and ealod, indicating that beor and ealu are 
different drinks. In the passage about John the Baptist’s abstinence 
from uinum and sicera these are translated by win and medu . In the 
final lament that one cannot in these degenerate days insist on 
abstinence from wine, the Latin only has uinum, the English trans¬ 
lator adds beor-. "Pat hi win & beor ne drincon". 

The implication that beor and ealu are distinct and separate 
drinks is borne out by a curious passage in the tenth-century BL MS 
Royal 12 D 17 which 0. Cockayne 20 prints, with absolute fidelity to 
the original, in his Leechdoms. This passage gives us the startling 
information that "pund ealod gewihd vi penegum mare fonne pund 
wastres. & 1 pund wines gewihd xv penegum mare fonne 1 pund waetres 
.... ond pund beores gewihd xxii penegum leesse fonne pund waetres". 
Cockayne evades some of the difficulties of this passage by treating, 
no doubt rightly, the word pund as a measure of capacity not weight, 
and translating: "a pint of ale weigheth six pennies more than a 
pint of water" etc. The translation of pund as 'pint' is supported 
by the English text of Chrodegang's Rule quoted above, where punda 
is used to translate Latin libras, a word which could refer either 
to weight or capacity. Nevertheless this translation does not 
resolve all the problems. Given the same measure of water and a 
sweet alcoholic drink, the alcohol could not weigh less than the 
water - and I adduce evidence below to show that beor was sweet. 

One way in which the passage as it stands might make sense is if it 
were treated as a kind of seller's chart or guide, rather than a 
descriptively accurate statement. Thus if asked for a pund beores 
one might measure out a quantity that weighed twenty two pennies 
less than an established weight or quantity of water. This would 
mean that whereas one would obtain a generous quantity of ealu or 
win by this method, one obtained only a minimal quantity of beor. 

This would imply that the potency of beor was so great that it was 
regarded as a short rather than a long drink. An alternative 
explanation would be that the scribe, who is copying a fairly long 
list of commodities weighing lassse or mare, wrote issse in the wrong 
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place, and that beor in fact weighed twenty-two pennies more not 
less than the same quantity of water. This would make it the 
heaviest of the drinks cited, since ale weighed only six pennies 
more, and wine fifteen. The passage is undoubtedly obscure, yet 
whether it is accurate in its own terms, and misunderstood, or 
whether it is full of errors, it is quite clear that whoever wrote 
it down considered ealu and beor as separate drinks to be tabled 
and described separately. Medu is not mentioned here. 

The manuscript in which this material is found is a medical 
miscellany, which Ker places mid-tenth century. 21 It is full of 
references to the alcoholic drinks used in various remedies. The 
compilation is not directly translated from any known Greek or Latin 
source, though some of the cures listed are influenced by material 
in these languages known to the compiler. I have not analysed or 
listed the references to win in this manuscript, though they are 
very frequent. Since Greeks and Romans were wine-drinkers rather 
than ale-drinkers, the recommendation of wine in any remedy may 
stem from their prescriptions, whereas the recommendation of ealu, 
beor and medu is less likely to do so. The remedies in this manu¬ 
script contain two references only to medu and one to meddrosna . 

They contain ten references to beor, one to beordrsste , and a con¬ 
trasting ninety-three references to ealu. A later manuscript (BL MS 
Harley 585), containing similar material is assigned by Ker to the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 2 ' It contains no references to 
medu, two to beor, one to beordrxste and twenty-three to ealu. The 
prescriptions which include ealu contain instructions to wyl in 
eala5, ofgeot mid ealo, do in eala, gnid on ealad, cnua on ealad and 
dryp ealo on various combinations of herbs. The types of ealu singled 
out for mention are wilisc ealad,hluttor eala, god hluttor eala, 
strang hluttor eala, god ealu, god wilisc eala, hluttor eala wel 
gesweted, sur ealad, niwe ealad, eald ealad, sur hluttor ealu, awylled 
ealad, twibrowen ealad and niwe ealo sr pon hit asiwen sie. 

The remedies are for diseases ranging from affliction by 
deofle . . . S ungemgnde to wid paere geolwan adle. Careful dis¬ 
tinctions are sometimes drawn between the types of ealu to be used. 

In a cure for lung disease - wid lungen adle - the patient has to 
restrain himself from drinking sweet ale: "Healde hine georne wi6 
geswet eala, drince hluttor eala". Not all cures are so discrimin¬ 
ating, some offering a choice between ale and wine, some between 
god hluttor eala and god wilisc eala. The emphasis on god is fre¬ 
quent, and there are two references to strang ealu. One remedy 

observes that the better the quality of ale, the better the medicine: 
"Se drenc bip swa selra swa paet ealu selre bid". 

It is evident from the frequency with which ealu in all its 
infinite variety is recommended, that ale was envisaged as being 
everywhere available, By contrast both medu and beor are recommended 
with the proviso "use if obtainable". One of the two references 
to medu is a recommendation to wylle swa swi pre medo gif hebbe. 

Further on, the same qualification is made with reference to beor 
and win: "do on beor swa on win swa on peorfe meoluc gif pu para 

operra nawper naabbe. gif pu on wine wyrce oppe on meolce geswet mid 
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hunige". This tells us two things about beor: that it was not 
necessarily easily obtainable, and that it was sweet. Since both 
wine and milk require a sweetening agent for this prescription but 
beor does not, the implication is that it was sweet enough already. 
Another prescription supports this: it recommends a bowl full of 
leoht beor or of hluttor eala wel gesweted or gesweted win. Again 
win and ealu require added sweetening but not beor. 

In these two medical miscellanies beor has nothing like the 
range of adjectives qualifying ealu. It is characterised only as 
leoht or Strang and swi&e. But we do learn one more thing about 
beor from this source. For a disease which Cockayne identifies as 
shingles, we are told that the patient "nane ]p>inga beor ne drince, 

& gemetlice win & eala". Similarly a pregnant woman is warned that 
she must not beor drince nor drink anything else to excess: ne 
druncen gedrince. There are a number of references in the ecclesias¬ 
tical laws to the penalties imposed on a woman who contrived an 
abortion mid drynce o66e mid o&rum mislicum pingum 2 ' 1 and this warn¬ 
ing in BL MS Royal indicates quite clearly that the drink to avoid 
in pregnancy was beor. This supports my earlier suggestion that 
beor was considered a more potent drink than ale or wine. Though 
Cockayne regularly translates ealu as 'ale' and beor as 'beer', to 
the compilers of these manuscripts they were two quite different 
drinks, beor being more sweet, more potent and more rare than ealu. 

Charters sometimes include drinks among the food rents or 
tribute to be paid. Ealu, wilisc ealu and hluttor ealu are among 
the ones specified. Under the duties of the gebur in the Rectitudines 
it is said that: "On sumen landa gebur sceal syllan huniggafol, on 
suman metegafol, on suman ealugafol". 25 I know, however, of only one 
reference to tribute paid in beor, in a charter of 909 concerning 
land leased to Denewulf, bishop of Winchester: "jpset mon geselle 
twelf seoxtres beoras & twelf geswettes wilisc ealo6 & twentig ambra 
hluttor ealofi". 26 It is hard to be certain about the Anglo-Saxon 
measures, but there is no doubt that an amber was a considerably 
larger quantity than a sester. 27 Both Welsh ale and beor therefore 
were being supplied in very much smaller quantities than ordinary 
ealu. 


The Icelandic dictionaries of Cleasby-Vigfusson and Fritzner 
offer the translation 'beer' or 01 for bjorr, though with some 
reservations. Yet the Norse evidence does not really point in this 
direction. ON has two common words for 'ale'; 51 and mungat. The 
second of these is used for the stronger brews, as a number of 
references make clear: "var 51 inn borit ok var ]oat it sterkasta 
mungat." 28 A choice of drinks, mungat or mj56r, is occasionally 
recorded as at the splendid jolabod given by Gizurr in Sturlunga 
saga-. "Par var mjodr blandinn ok mungat heitt". 29 Blanda is the verb 
used regularly of mjodr, heita of 51 and mungat. An examination of 
the references to bjorr in the Eddie poems shows, significantly, 
that blanda is used of bjorr as of mjodr . An indication of its 
potency and unknown qualities is provided by the contexts. In 
Gu&runarqvida onnor the drink that Grimildr offers Gudrun to induce 
forgetfulness is bjorr, (p. 228, stanza 23). It is a drink of 
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supernatural power, and the list of ingredients might have served 
as a recipe for the witches in Macbeth, but it seems to me signifi¬ 
cant that for a drink of power the word chosen is bj&rr. Similarly 
in Sigrdrifomal the opening lines of stanza 5 link the noun bjorr, 
the verb blanda and the idea of supernatural power: 

Bior fceri ec ]?er bryn]?ings apaldr, 

magni blandinn oc megintrri. 

The compound bjorveig is also of interest. Veig on its own means 
strong drink, and that the emphasis is on strength is indicated by 
the metaphorical use of veig to mean strength as such. In 
Hymisqviba Tyr's mother offers her son biorveig, and the same com¬ 
pound has been suggested for a corrupt reading in GuSrunarqviia 
onnor. In Atlaqvida in Grtenlenzca messengers who reach Gunnar ' s 
hall reach also a place where biorr is svass. 'Precious' is perhaps 
the nearest translation, and the word certainly suggests something 
other than common 81. Snorri similarly implies a fairly exotic con¬ 
text in his definition of bj&rsalr: "Sa salr hin agmti er ssir 
kallv£>v Brimis sal e£>a biorsal, fat var hall Priamvs konvngs". 30 

Two references offer us something more precise by way of 
definition. A set of Latin-Old Norse glosses in Cod. 1812 4 to Gml. 
Kgl. Samling, a manuscript of Icelandic provenance from circa 1200 
or earlier, equates Latin mulsum and ON biorr. 31 We know mulsum to 
have been a drink made of honey and water of a type similar to mead. 
In 0E glosses it sometimes is translated by medu (see n. 42). Cod. 
1812 glosses Latin medo rightly by ON miopr , reserving biorr for 
another sweet drink. Ceruisia for which the proper gloss would be 
61 is unglossed, though whether because the scribe did not know the 
word, or because he thought it too obvious to bother with must 
remain uncertain. The point is that he equated biorr with a honey- 
based drink, not a malt-based drink. The second reference is in 
Elis saga ok Rosamundu , 32 Elis in his travels comes upon some men 
having a magnificent feast which includes a couple of peacocks and 
a swan and mikinn pott fullan af biorblandodu vini. (A). This phrase 
is regularly and absurdly translated as "beer mixed with wine" 33 
though it is hard to imagine the mentality that could contemplate 
such a drink with such a feast. A second manuscript (B) offers us 
the alternative bior ok blaundodo vini and a third (D) mide blondudum 
med vyne. 

The saga was translated from a French Chanson de Geste by an 
abbot Robert who was almost certainly the same brodir Rodbert who 
in 1226 translated Tristrams saga for the Norwegian king Hakon 
Hakonsson. He is a competent translator not given to absurdities, 
and the earliest manuscript of Elis saga, A, is from circa 1250 and 
therefore close to the author's copy. The French source Elie de 
Saint Gille reads, after the mention of peacock and swan: 

Et II boucieus tous plains de vin et de clare. 34 
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Fortunately it is fairly easy to find out what claret meant at this 
period. Bartholomeus known as anglicus finished his work de 
proprietatibus rerum in the decade 1240-1250. He tells us: "Claretum 
ex vino et melle et speciebus aromaticis est confectum . . . 

He then describes the method of making it, concluding "unde a vino 
contrahit fortitudinem et acumen". 35 The translator of Elis saga 
evidently thought bjorr or bjorblandat vin an acceptable description 
of a highly spiced, sweetened and pungent wine. It would argue a 
remarkable degree of ignorance on his part if we insist that he 
thought of dare as a mixture of fermented grain and grape. We can 
perhaps conclude that the word bjorr was less common at a later 
period since the Icelandic scribe of the fifteenth century manuscript 
D substitutes mead for bjorr. But unlike modern scholars he does 
not substitute 61. It is also clear from a list of drinks in 
Sigur&ar saga pogla 3 * 1 that 51 and bjorr were regarded as different 
drinks, since they both appear on the list. Such lists are quite 
common in the sagas deriving from French romance and frequently the 
native words exist side by side with exotic loan words. In Gongu- 
Hrolfs saga, for example, hinn dyrasta drykk includes alongside the 
native 51 "enskan mjod med vildasta vini, piment ok klaret". 37 

An earlier statement in Gongu-Hrolfs saga makes it clear that 
the mead was thought of as being brought from England, not as an 
English type of mead. This again suggests the comparative rarity of 
the drink. In the same way as the OE material indicated that though 
one could always get ealu it might be more difficult to get medu or 
beor, so the Scandinavian evidence demonstrates that whereas every 
farmhouse might brew its own mungat, there were fewer possibilities 
of obtaining bjorr. Both references to bjorr in Sturlunga saga 38 
concern getting it home from the ships so obviously Iceland was 
importing it. A letter of 1298 printed in the Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum 3 9 specifies that Ragndid huspr&yia Knuzdotter is to 
receive daily an allowance "biors eda af baeztu mungate er hmitiz j 
biscupsgarde ef bior er eighi till". Fritzner says that bjorr "i 
den sildigere Tid", by which he must mean the fourteenth century, 
means "udenlandsk indf«(rt c5l, forskjelligt fra 51, mungat". It is 
certainly clearly distinguished from mungat in a whole range of 
references in fourteenth century letters, but that it was an imported 
foreign beer is arguable. 1 * 0 It was not, for example, used to dis¬ 
tinguish hopped beer from a brew without hops, as happened at a 
later date in England, for a document of 1355 (DN IV, 374) specifi¬ 
cally contrasts bjorr and hopped ale. The requirements are: "tunnu 
biors e6r tunnu med humla mungaat en bioren er ei til". Other letters 
include one from King Magnus in 1342 (DN I, 277) instructing the 
provost and canons of St Mary's church, Oslo, to celebrate the 
feast of Eirik, King and Martyr, with full honours. As an induce¬ 
ment he arranges for them to be supplied with "briar tunnur med 
godom bior" annually on that day. In the regulations regarding 
provisions for the entertainment of the bishop of Bergen (DN VII, 

98), c. 1322-3, the frequent references to bjorr and mungat show 
that where direct comparison of quantity is possible bjorr was 
supplied in smaller quantities than mungat though in larger quan¬ 
tities than vin: "Svarar {pa hvar {pseirra Thorer oc Arne ]primer tunnum 
biors, fiorom tunnum munngatz en sira £rlender tvaeimer tunnum biors. 
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halftunnu viins . . 

The ON evidence fully supports the OE evidence. Bjorr is not 
synonymous with 51 or mungat any more than beor is with ealu. Bjorr 
in both the gloss and in Elis saga is linked with a honey drink not 
a malt drink. In the Edda the emphasis is on its potency and exotic 
flavour. In the DN material it is distinguished from both mungat 
and humla mungat; it is not always obtainable, but when it is it may 
be preferred to best quality mungat and is obviously a valued com¬ 
modity. 

In turning finally to the OE gloss material we find these con¬ 
clusions substantiated. There are a variety of Latin words for 
alcoholic drinks, and to some extent a pattern of Latin-OE equations 
establishes itself. The Romans borrowed the word sicera from Hebrew 
via Greek, and when it appears in medieval Latin it normally carries 
the meaning of strong drink in general rather than any one particu¬ 
lar variety. The regular OE gloss is "aelces kinnes gewring butan 
wine and waetere" which clearly derives from Isidore's "Sicera est 
omnis potio qua extra vinum inebriare potest". 41 Since it carries 
this comprehensive meaning, the fact that OE words for individual 
drinks sometimes translate sicera merely indicates that it covered 
this range of drink, not that it was equated with any one in 
particular. It clearly had a meaning almost as general as 'alcohol'. 

The Latin loan-words celea and ceruisa, the first reputedly 
from Celtic and the second from Gallic, both mean a drink produced 
from grain. Isidore defines both of them in these terms, and the 
Anglo-Saxons, accepting what they read in Isidore, regularly gloss 
both words by ealu, apart from two translations of ceruisa by swatan 
(see n. 1). Significantly neither word is ever glossed by beor. 

Medu usually glosses its own Latinised form medus , sometimes 
mulsum.‘ t 2 Beor also sometimes glosses mulsum as bjorr does in ON, 
but it is chiefly found as the regular gloss on Latin gdromellum. 
Repeated occurrences of the same gloss are not unduly significant 
since glosses tend to be copied one from another, and there is no 
point therefore in counting the frequency of usage. Variation from 
the regular pattern is more important. The tenth-century gloss 43 
which links beor and ofetes wos as alternative glosses for gdromellum 
is especially significant, as is the one in BL MS Cotton Cleopatra 
A III (assigned by Ker to the mid-tenth century) which offers for 
gdromellum the pair of glosses beor and eppelwin , 44 It is clear 
that a eppelwin and probably ofetes wos go back to Isidore's etymology: 
"Hydromelum, quod fiat ex aqua et malis Matianis". 45 Eppelwin 
translates this etymology. The use of beor in addition indicates 
that this word already existed to describe the same drink. 

Here the contrasting evidence of the OHG glosses is important. 
These invariably follow Isidore's etymology in translating gdromellum 
by apfeltranc. he They do not, however, make the further link with 
bior . It is clear that in OHG any cognate to ealu had virtually 
died out (though its early existence is demonstrated by Old Saxon 
alofat 'ale-cup') and in OHG therefore the word bior is reserved 
for ceruisa . 4 7 
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In Germany therefore the word bior was used of the malt-based 
drink that was elsewhere called eala or ol/mungat. In neither 
Scandinavia nor England did this apply. The OE gloss evidence makes 
it clear that though there may be confusion between beor and medu 
(since both translate mulsum), there is never confusion between these 
two and ealu. Similarly the scribe of MS D of Elis saga substituted 
mead for bior. Since honey was the only form of sweetening avail¬ 
able it is not improbable that the distinctions between a honey- 
based alcohol ( medu/mjodr) and a honey-sweetened alcohol (beor/ 
bjorr) might become blurred. OE medu and beor might in certain 
circumstances or contexts become interchangeable words, but they 
are never, except poetically, interchangeable with ealu. It seems 
clear that whereas the definitions of OE ealu, medu and win are 
much the same as the definitions of their derivatives, ealu being 
a malt-based alcohol, medu fermented honey and water, and win 
fermented grape-juice, OE beor was a drink made from honey and the 
juice of a fruit other than grapes, as the glosses ofetes wos and 
azppelwin suggest. That it was both sweet and potent has already 
been demonstrated. Since the potency of any wine is increased by 
increasing the proportions of the sweetening agent, and since it is 
possible to make wines based on certain fruits with a higher alco¬ 
holic percentage than wine based on grapes, it may well be that to 
Anglo-Saxon and Viking beor/bjorr was the strongest drink available. 
Modern ale or beer is not normally more than six percent alcohol, 
table wines are around twelve percent, but a sweet fruit-juice 
based alcohol can readily reach eighteen percent. In the absence 
of any knowledge of distillation in western Europe at this period, 
a drink of this strength would, I think, have seemed fairly 
impressive. 

If the potency of beor was noticeably more than that of win or 
ealu, so much so that it was consumed as a short rather than a long 
drink, this might explain the tiny drinking cups found in Anglo- 
Saxon England and Viking Scandinavia side by side with large beakers 
and drinking horns. In England the best known examples are those 
found at Sutton Hoo, made of burrwood and not much more than an inch 
in height. Others have been found at Broomfield, Taplow, Dover, 
Faversham and Farthingdown. Similar sized vessels are found in 
glass. These are mostly late sixth to early seventh century, but 
from eighth - tenth century Denmark there are a number of silver 
cups similarly small. The finest is the highly ornate Jelling cup, 
found in splendid isolation in one of the royal mounds, but other 
finds include small silver cups in groups of four, five or six 
accompanied by one larger one. 48 In the absence of distillation 
none of these can accurately be described as spirit cups, and it is 
unlikely that ordinary wine could have been drunk from them, when 
we remember Chrodegang's ruling that monks were entitled to quinque 
libras uini a day. The fact that similar vessels are found across 
the Channel rules out any suggestion that what continentals drank 
in libras Anglo-Saxon and Viking sipped delicately as an aperitif 
or liqueur. If beor/bjorr were the sweet, precious, highly alco¬ 
holic liquid that the evidence indicates, it could have been drunk 
in the small quantities for which these cups were designed. 
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The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons with its technique of variation 
must have blurred the distinctions between many words, and is per¬ 
haps responsible for the decline in precision of meaning which we 
can trace in the ME use of beor . It survives in poetry, sometimes 
with the general meaning of 'drink' sometimes in contrast with wine. 

In the Middle English Dictionary (s.v. ale and her) the references 
under ale and its compounds are legion, but beor/bere is rare. A 
new development is signalled by the entries in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum'' 9 (dated 1440) which show that a shift of meaning is 
taking or has taken place, since beere now glosses hummulina and 
ceruisia hummuluna "hopped beer". 

Whether hops had previously been used in brewing in England 
is a separate and complicated subject, but in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries hopped beer became one of the major exports of 
Flanders, and England one of the major importing countries. The 
extent and impact of this new imported product completely obliterated 
the knowledge of beor/bere in English with a meaning different from 
that describing the new import. What the Germans called beer in 
future the English were to call beer, regardless of the fact that in 
neither OE nor early ME had the word meant any kind of grain drink, 
hopped or not. The OE word ealu stayed on, at first to distinguish 
native unhopped beer from the foreign imports, later losing even 
that degree of precision. In Scandinavia the word 61 has never been 
superseded. 

H.A. Monckton in his otherwise excellent history 50 is baffled 
by the OE evidence and resorts to quoting the rambling compilation 
of J. Bickerdyke: 51 "The Old English word beor had become so weak¬ 
ened and specialised, even as early as the tenth century, that it is 
to be found in a vocabulary of that date as an equivalent for 
idromellum , a word properly signifying an inferior sort of mead". 

This is to hold the evidence upside down. The word beor had not 
"become . . . weakened". On the contrary, until we began a large- 
scale importing of hopped beer from the continent the English word 
had never meant 'beer'. The corresponding evidence from Scandinavia 
suggests that the OHG usage was the unusual one and that German had 
developed differently from its cognate languages in this respect. 

It lost, as other Germanic languages did not, any word derived from 
*alup~, and consequently brought in bior to fill the gap. It is 
only in continental west Germanic and in post medieval borrowings 
from German that the word is connected with malted barley. Modern 
English 'beer' is a loan word, though the form it takes may have 
been influenced by the presence of an obsolescent English cognate. 

The etymological fallacy has been overworked in the translation of 
ON bjorr and OE beor as 'beer', and probably also in the philologists' 
insistence on linking early forms of 'beer' and 'barley'. Neither 
OE nor ON usage (between them covering a good deal of the Germanic 
speaking world) offers much evidence for either the translation or 
the etymology. 
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Series B, XXI, (Copenhagen, 1963), p. 175. 


Fornaldarsogur Nor6rlanda, ed. Valdimar Asmundarson, (Reykjavik, 1885-9), 
p. 236 (wrongly numbered 136). I am also indebted to Dr Gillian Fellows 
Jensen for advance access to the text and notes of her forthcoming edition 
of G&ngu-Hrolfs saga. 


Sturlunga saga I, p. 392; II, p. 67. 

Diplomatarium Norvegicum , ed. C.C.A. Lange and C.R. Unger, (Christiania, 
1849-), II, no. 44. The series is subsequently referred to throughout as 
DN followed by volume and document number. 

If Fritzner is right, then bjorr in Norse must have undergone the same 
semantic shift as beor in English, but about a century earlier. In this 
case the Sturlunga and DN references would be examples of the new meaning. 
The parallel French situation is of interest here, see F. Eyer, "La 
cervoise et le biere au Moyen Age et & la Renaissance", Bulletin 
philologique et historique (jusqu'a 1610) du comite des travaux historiques 
et scientifiques , 1968 (Paris, 1971), 1, 352. "Chose curieuse, 1' 
aromatisation par le houblon, devenue peu a peu exclusive, coincide 
approximativement avec 1'introduction du terme "biere" qui va se substituer 
a celui de cervoise. C’est done a partir du commencement du xv e siecle 
que nous pouvons veritablement parler de bieres de France". The date thus 
links with the English situation, not the Norse. 


Isidore of Seville, Etymologiarum sive Originum , ed. W.M. Lindsay, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1911), II, book XX, iii, 16. 

E.g. Wright-Wulcker, I, col. 281, 25. 

Wright-Wulcker, I, col. 128, 11. The MS is described by Ker, no. 2, 

Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Musuem 47 + BL Add. 32246. 

Wright-Wulcker, I, col. 430, 9; Ker, no. 143. 

Isidore, XX, iii, 11. This material has been dealt with by H.E. Kylstra 
in "Ale and Beer in Germanic", Iceland and the Mediaeval World: Studies in 
Honour of Ian Maxwell, ed. Gabriel Turvilie-Petre and J.S. Martin, (Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia, 1974), pp. 7-16. Kylstra's use of the gloss evidence 
depends on taking two separate sentences of Isidore, running them together. 



and treating them as if they were two halves of the same statement. His 
conclusions therefore depend on a link between hydromelum and medus for 
which the original offers no justification. 

See Elisabeth Karg-Gasterstadt and Theodor Frings, Althochdeutsches 
Worterbuch, (Berlin, 1968), s.v. apfeltranc, and Elias Steinmeyer and 
Eduard Sievers, Die Althochdeutschen Glossen, (Frankfurt, 1895, reprint 
1969), III, p. 155, 55-8; p. 214, 49. 

See Karg-Gasterstadt s.v. bior, and Steinmeyer III, p. 156, 3-5; p. 697, 
59; p. 232, 75; IV, p. 198, 51. The link between mulsum and dare pro¬ 
vided by the ON translations is confirmed by the OHG glosses where both 
mulsum and claratum are glossed by lutirtranc III, p. 155, 51-4 and p. 
697, 57. 


D.M, Wilson, "The Fej^ Cup", Acta Archaeologica 31 (1960), 147-173. On 
the glass see D.B. Harden "Glass vessels in Britain AD 400-1000", Studies 
presented to E.T. Leeds . . . ed. D.B. Harden (1956) , pp. 132-167. I aim 
indebted to Mrs Leslie Webster of the British Museum and Mrs Else Roesdahl 
of Arhus University for discussing this material with me. 


Ed. A.L. Mayhew, EETS, ES 102 (1908, reprint 1973), p. 30. 
A History of English Ale and Beer, (London, 1966), p. 36. 


The Curiosities of Ale and Beer, (London, 1886), p. 152. 
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EPITAPHIA ALEXANDRI IN ENGLISH MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS 


By BETTY HILL 

In his study "Parva Recapitulatio. An English Collection of texts 
relating to Alexander the Great”, 1 Professor D.J.A. Ross discusses 
the metrical Epitaph on Alexander in hexameters, beginning "Primus 
Alexander Pillea natus in urbe" (= Hilka's text I ), 2 which is 
extant in four of the six manuscripts which include the Parva 
recapitulatio (a selective account of Alexander and his successors). 
The four-line Epitaph in BL MSS Royal 13 A I and Harley 5054, which 
is identical with lines 1-4 of Hilka I, is followed by a prose 
sentence from Orosius's Historiarum adversus paganos Libri VII. 3 
In BL MS Royal 15 C VI and CUL MS Mm 5 29, the four lines plus the 
Orosian sentence are followed by twenty verse lines corresponding 
to the remainder (lines 5-24) of Hilka I. Professor Ross indicates 
in tabular form the variable position of the Epitaph among the 
Alexander texts in these four manuscripts. He concludes that lines 
5-24 were not originally part of the four-line Epitaph but are a 
verbose elaboration on it, adding little fresh information. 

From his list of the six manuscripts in English libraries which 
include the Epitaph, Hilka omits MS Harley 5054, now added by 
Professor Ross, and Worcester Cathedral Library MS F 172. The 
Worcester Epitaph, which in this manuscript follows the unique 
Middle English renderings of the Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem 
(Alexander's letter on the marvels of India) and the Parva 
recapitulatio , has been printed and collated with Hilka I by 
Terence Keough. 4 I add three more, not included by Hilka, in the 
Cambridge and Oxford College libraries. These bring the number of 
identified Epitaphs in manuscripts in English libraries, with which 
this study deals, to eleven. 

The texts are listed alphabetically within the century in which 
they were written. The provenance (when known) is given, with 
descriptive references to the three College texts. The following 
sigla, which include Professor Ross's sigla for the texts and manu¬ 
scripts pertinent to his own study, are used throughout: 

Late-eleventh century 
R1 = BL MS Royal 13 A I, f. 78 r . 

Twelfth century 

C2 = CUL MS Mm 5 29, f. 144 recto-verso. 5 

R2 = BL MS Royal 15 C VI, f. 116 recto, col. 2 - verso, col. 1. 
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Rejected as a Bury book by N.R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of 
Great Britain, (2nd ed., 1964), p. 367. 

T = BL MS Cotton Titus A XXVII, f. 216 v . Assigned to Canterbury, 

St Augustine's by Ker, p. 43. 

Thirteenth century 

G = BL MS Cotton Galba E XI, f. 118 V . Assigned to the Canterbury 
Franciscans by Ker, p. 48. 

P = Cambridge, Pembroke College MS 258, f. 33 v . Described by 

M.R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Pembroke College, Cambridge (1905), p. 234. 

R3 = BL MS Royal 12 C IV, f. 160 recto-verso. Assigned to Rochester 
by Ker, p. 63. 

Fourteenth century 

J = Cambridge, St John's College MS G 16, f. 41 v , col. 2. Described 
as MS 184 by James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of St John's College, Cambridge (1913), p. 218. 

0 = Oxford, Worcester College MS 285, f. 159 r , col. 2. Written at 

Salisbury from twelfth-century exemplars: see R.W. Hunt, "A 
Manuscript belonging to Robert Wivill, Bishop of Salisbury", 
Bodleian Library Record, 7 (1962-67), 23 ff., esp. 26-27. 

[Not included in the list of MSS in W.W. Boer, Epistola Alexandri 
ad Aristotelem ad Codicum Fidem Edita et Commentario Critico 
Instructa (1953), p. v.]. 

Fifteenth century 
H = BL MS Harley 5054, f. 167 V . 

W = Worcester Cathedral Library MS F 172, f. 148 r . On the MS see 
n. 12 below. 

These eleven Epitaphs fall into six main groups: 

1. 0 is the short four-line version identical with the first 
four lines of Hilka I. The title "Versus" is written in the outer 
margin of f. 159 r beside the second line of the Epitaph. 

2. R1 and H, both identical with 0, are preceded by "Alexander 
Illirocos et Thraces feliciter dimicans et subuersis Thebis in Persas 
arma corripuit.", and both are followed by the Orosian sentence "Id 
est per .xii. annos alexander oppressit orbem [sub] se trementem 
ferroque regna lesit", which in H is written as though it were two 
lines of poetry. 

3. C2 R2 G P R3 consist of the four-line version and the Orosian 
sentence, and each is followed by the Explicit of the Epitome (an 
abridgement of Julius Valerius's Res Gestae Alexandri Macedonis) 

and by the twenty lines corresponding to lines 5-24 of Hilka I. 

The whole is headed "Epythaphyum" in G and "Epitaphium" in P, and 
the first four verse lines of R3 are written as prose. 6 

The arrangement of C2 requires fuller discussion. On f. 144 
(reproduced on p. 97) of CUL MS Mm 5 29, the "Account of the Twelve 
Alexandrias" fills twenty-two lines at the left-hand side of the 
leaf. The first line runs parallel with the last line "& ueneno 
superatus atque extinctus occubuit" of the Epitome material. Below 
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this line, at the right-hand side of the leaf, the four verse lines 
headed "Epitaphivm" and followed by the Orosian sentence, fill nine 
lines parallel with lines 2-10 of the "Twelve Alexandrias". The 
Explicit of the Epitome ends opposite line 20 of the "Twelve 
Alexandrias", leaving two lines blank at the right-hand side of the 
leaf. The twenty verse lines follow overleaf on f. 144 v (reproduced 
on p. 98 ) and are placed at the left-hand side. The final letter of 
each line is set apart near the inner margin, written in small 
capitals and followed in each case by a punctum. The separation and 
presentation of these lines, in my opinion, support Professor Ross's 
general conclusion that they were a separate composition from the 
four-line Epitaph. They are therefore subsequently referred to in 
all the texts which include them as the Supplement. 

4. T consists of the four verse lines, the Orosian sentence 7 
and the Supplement , but this version on f. 216 v follows not the 
Epitome but the Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem, which covers 

ff. 206 v -216 v . Thus the whole, uninterrupted by the Explicit of the 
Epitome, forms a continuous text. 

5. J is the four-line Epitaph (lacking the Orosian sentence). 

It is immediately followed in a different hand by the Explicit of 
the Epitome and by the Supplement. The whole, which follows a one- 
line gap after "extinctus occubuit." [the conclusion of the Epitome 
material] and on the same line the heading "Versus.", is written 
much abbreviated as prose and completes the second column of f. 41 ; 
f. 42 is blank. 

6. W is the continuous verse-form (four lines and the Supple¬ 
ment ) corresponding to Hilka I. As Dr Keough (n.4) shows, W repeats 
two lines, omits three and has a different line-order from Hilka I. 

The eight Epitaphs in groups 3-6 show the following textual 
variants from Hilka I: 1 Primus: T [p]rimus; urbe: J orbe. 2 
Antipater confecto: J antepater confetto. 4 Bissenis: T Bissenos; 
postquam: W primoquam; domitaverat: J dimicauerat, W dormitauerat; 
annis: T annos, W orbis. 5 Quicquid: C2 Quiquid, J [Qjuicquid, W 
Quicquam. 6 Exsuperat: C2 R2 P J W Exuperat; magnus: W magnis; 
choruschus: P choruscus, W coruscus, J chorustus. 7 domitor: W 
domtor; saeclique: G sedique. 8 necne: H siue; potens: P potest. 

9 perduri: C2 R3 W preduri; valuerunt frangere: J ualuere fugere. 

10. Eius: R3 [?E]ius, C2 W Cuius, P Quis. 11 Quin: C2 P R3 W Cum; 
mucrone: J mucione, with .i. gladio written above; cuncta: P W cunta. 
13 Hunc: W hu[n]c; cunctisque: W cuntisque; tremendum: J trem[e]ndum. 

15 reges robur: J vires reges with uel rober written above vires. 

16 necne: J atque; tyranni: R2 T J W tiranni. 17 Concussit subito 

mulier conspecta timore: J Horriblis protus concussit femina monstro! 
18 Quamvis: C2 R3 Quanuis, J Et qua[m]uis; sit protinus: C2 P W sit 
pronus, J fuerit pulsus. 19 in tumidam: W indomitam; conversus: R2 
conuersis. 20 Mens: P Gens; tamen: J turn, W cum; viri turbataque: 

W virique turbata est. 21 Hie: C2 G R3 Sic; pugnantum: w pugnantem; 
nequivit: C2 T G P R3 J W non quiuit. 22 Milia: P Filia, R3 [?]ilia. 
23 robore: J robora. 24 Succubuit: G Occubuit; leto: J morte written 
above. 22-24 W omits. 

As regards their diverse positions among the Alexander material 
in the relevant manuscripts, seven Epitaphs, including 0, follow the 
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"Twelve Alexandrias."; C2 R2 G P R3 J, as seen above, are closely 
connected with the Epitome and C2 R2 G P R3 0 are followed by the 
Epistola Alexandra ad Aristotelem. q Of the remaining four Epitaphs, 
R1 T and H follow the Epistola. But H is immediately preceded on 
ff. 166-167 v by a misplaced table of the chapters of the Epitome, 
and the Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem is numbered as though it 
were the final chapter of the Epitome . 10 Only W follows the 
Englished (Epistola and) Parva recapitulatio . 11 

The evidence presented above suggests that the Epitaph of four 
hexameters may originally have followed the Epitome and have pre¬ 
ceded the Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem. When the Orosian 
sentence was added, the whole may well have been considered a suit¬ 
able conclusion to the prose Epitome and have been inserted before 
the Explicit of the Epitome. The twenty-line verse Supplement was 
then added. But the position of the Epitaph may have been variable 
so that, as in the earliest known version Rl, it followed not pre¬ 
ceded the Epistola. This being so, the addition of the Supplement 
as in T and the omission of the Orosian sentence as in J, would 
ultimately result in a continuous verse text, as exemplified by W, 
corresponding to Hilka I. 

Professor Ross considers (though not in connection with the 
Epitaph) that the earliest extant manuscript of the eleventh century 
(containing Rl), which shows the order Epitome, "Twelve Alexandrias", 
Epistola, Epitaph, Collatio Alexandri Magni cum Dindimo, Parva 
recapitulatio probably represents most exactly the original form of 
the collected texts. Nevertheless, the explanation of why the 
Epitaph could originally have followed the Epitome and later have 
followed the Epistola may be provided only by the fifteenth-century 
manuscript containing H, where, as mentioned above, the Epistola was 
regarded as the final chapter of the Epitome. 

On the other hand, the same material can support the thesis that 
the four-line Epitaph originally followed the Epistola, then became 
attached to the Epitome, then attracted the Orosian sentence and was 
inserted before the Explicit of the Epitome. In this position it 
acquired the Supplement, which certainly in the J text (see n. 8) 
was inspired by the content of the Epitome as the original four-line 
Epitaph seems to have been. But the complicated textual tradition 
and transmission of the vast quantity of Alexander material admits 
of no more than such hypotheses. 

Of prime interest are the facts which emerge from the consider¬ 
ation of these known eleven texts. Two (J and 0) of the three 
versions added here, establish that the Epitaph was continuously 
copied in England from the late-eleventh to the late-fifteenth 
century, and, from the available evidence, chiefly in southern pro¬ 
vincial centres. 

W, in particular, is unique in form, textual connections and 
provenance. It is the only example of the continuous verse Epitaph 
corresponding to Hilka I.; it appears with vernacular material com¬ 
prising Englished versions of Latin originals and vernacular 
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contemplative compositions; and the manuscript containing it is one 
of a group of ten, which were apparently compiled by the successors 
of John Shirleyt 1456, and are written in the highly distinctive 
hand of One scribe active in London between 1460 and 1483. The 
Worcester manuscript was likely intended for a sacerdotal community 
with an inadequate grasp of Latin or for lay members of a City 
church, chapel or guild. 12 

It is of some interest for Alexander studies that either the 
community which commissioned the compilation of this particular 
manuscript or its scribe, who elsewhere wrote down Pierce the 
Ploughman's Crede and produced three copies of Chaucer's Prioress's 
Tale, 13 thought the Latin Epitaph on Alexander worthy of preservation. 



Forthcoming in a Festschrift for Professor Quintino Cataudella, University 
of Catania. I am much indebted to Professor Ross for an advance typescript 
copy of his work. 

Twenty-four lines printed as no. I by A. Hilka, "Eine Zweite Handscrift der 
erweiterten Epitome des Julius Valerius", Romanische Forschungen, 29 (1911), 
70, with a list of the manuscripts which include it. The C2 version of 
Hilka's text I is reproduced on pp.Sf-g. 


Identified by Professor Ross in his n. 15. 

"Another Epitaphium Alexandri ", Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale , 

15, (1973), 57-59. Dr Keough is now publishing the English Epistola, myself 
the Englished Parva recapitulatio not as in his n. (1) . 

I have examined the C2 version, reproduced on pp.^VS by kind permission of 
the Syndics of Cambridge University Library, and the J 0 and P texts from 
photostats. I thank the Cambridge Librarians and the Assistant Librarian, 
Worcester College, Oxford for their courteous assistance. 

Keough, 58, thought these missing. 


Variants noted to this passage are: Id est: G P R3 Adest, C2 Idem; .xii.: 
T P duodecim; annos alexander: T alexander annos. 


Mr R.L. Thomson has confirmed and assisted with my elucidation of this line. 
The unique J reading of lines 17-18 would seem to support Professor Ross's 
suggestion that lines 17-20 of Hilka I refer to the portent of the monster 
produced by the woman in Babylon foretelling Alexander's death. For the 
incident see, e.g. , Iuli Valeri Alexandri Polemi . Res Gestae Alexandri 
Macedonis , ed. B. Kuebler. Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum 
Teubueriana, (1888), Book III, sections 54-55, pp. 161 ff. The next section 
56, p. 163, begins "Ergo occasio illi moriendi talis fuit". 


G is followed by the Proem to the Epistola , and a reference indicating that 
the rest follows later on ff. 121 ff. (H.L.D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances 
in the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum, I (1883), p. 116, 
item 3). The Epistola following P is incomplete (James, Catalogue, p. 234, 
item 6). 


Ward, p. 119, items 1-4. 


Professor Ross's study indicates that the Parva recapitulatio normally 
follows the Collatio Alexandri Magni cum Dindimo (correspondence between 
Alexander and Dindimus, King of the Brahmins). 


I.A. Doyle, "An Unrecognised Piece of Piers the Ploughman's Creed and other 
work by its scribe". Speculum, 34, (1959), 428 ff., esp. 430-32, 434. In 
part i of "More Light on John Shirley", Medium Aevum, 30 (1961), 93-101, 

Dr Doyle expands on Shirley's associations with St. Bartholomew's hospital, 
four shops in Duck Lane and Edward Norris, citizen and scrivener of London, 
who may have been associated with the disposal of Shirley's stock of MSS, 
which remained together and were copied by later scribes. Part ii, which 
(p. 99 and n. 47) promised further information on this latter point has not 
yet appeared. 
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See E.P. Hammond, "A Scribe of Chaucer", Modern Philology, 27 (1929-30), 
29 ff., esp. 30. 



THREE SOUTH ENGLISH LEGENDARY NATIVITY POEMS 


By O.S. PICKERING 


Revision of existing literary works is common in the Middle English 
period, and seems frequently to have been preferred to fresh com¬ 
position. Like the successive copying of popular texts over a wide 
span of years, such revision raises questions about the conservatism 
of medieval taste, the concept of authorship, the continued ability 
to compose in particular styles, and the amount of literature 
actually in circulation. But revision further implies, at the very 
least, that the existing text was not to the reviser's purpose, and 
this is especially the case with religious verse, whose content was 
a vehicle for strongly-held opinions and universal concern. Thus 
objection might be taken to the inclusion or omission of a particular 
fact, story or doctrine; greater emphasis on certain aspects might 
be desired to suit personal inclination or a change in the religious 
climate; a more didactic intention might require additional explicit 
ness; or inspiration may lead a writer to add more. 

With these general observations in mind, I propose to discuss 
specific revisions in the late thirteenth-century South English 
Legendary (SEL ). Constantly revised in the course of two hundred 
years, it spread to many different parts of the country and was, it 
seems, put to different uses by different people. Many of its 
saints' lives 1 exist in more than one form, while the associated 
temporale narratives, unrestricted by calendrical limitations, and 
with a less stable place in the collection, were freely developed 
out of one another. The South English Nativity of Mary and Christ 
(NMC) , 3 one of the earliest temporale poems, exists in three versions 
(a) the original; (b) an expanded form; and (c) an altered form 
based on (b). It was seemingly to remedy (a)'s narrative 
deficiencies that the (b) version was made, for it inserts several 
episodes omitted in (a) (principally the Conception and Birth of 
John the Baptist, and the Visitation), taking its extra material 
from another temporale poem, the Abridged Life of Christ, which is 
itself partly dependent on the (a) version. The principal innovation 
in (c) is to replace the Massacre of the Innocents with its own more 
dramatic account, thereafter omitting all subsequent material in 
favour of a concluding prayer to the Virgin. 

NMC (a) is closely related to two other SEL Nativity poems, 
the Conception of Mary (CM) , and its continuation, the Expanded 
Nativity ( EN ). These three well illustrate both the subtleties of 
Middle English revision and (as not infrequently happens) the 
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difficulty of distinguishing the original composition. In her 
article on the temporale narratives, 4 Minnie E. Wells held that CM 
and EN (to which she referred together as the 'Concepcio Marie', 
although aware that two authors were involved) 5 were the source of 
NMC (which, with its own later continuation, the Ministry and 
Passion, she referred to as the 'Long Life of Christ', thinking them 
to constitute a single poem). She did not, however, present any 
evidence for this conclusion beyond a misguided attempt, based on a 
corrupt manuscript, to show that "the text of the Long Life is less 
accurate than that of the Concepcio" (p. 332). Close examination 
in fact establishes that NMC (a) was written first, and that CM and 
EN were adapted from it. 


The Nativity of Mary and Christ and the Conception of Mary 

The 814-line NMC (a) describes the Nativity story from the marriage 
of Joachim and Anne as far as Christ among the Doctors in Jerusalem. 
CM, 280 lines long, begins with an 84-line prologue, after which 
11. 85-280 follow NMC 7-192 so closely in taking events down to the 
end of Mary's Betrothal that there is virtually line-by-line 
correspondence between them. Usually the differences are merely of 
phrasing, CM showing more verbal economy, but on several occasions 
the texts diverge sufficiently to establish the version in NMC as 
the original. 

(1) The first divergence occurs during Anne's grief at Joachim's 
disappearance after the rejection of his offering in the temple. 

NMC reads: 6 


Gret deol made Anne at hom for hym, ne myhte no womman more; 
In an herber heo sat a day, wepinge wel sore. 

Heo wrong er honden and cryede on God, vnder a lorer tre, 

And as heo lokede vpward toward Ihesu Crist heo gan £>eron yse 
A sparwe nest wi{? 3 onge bryddes: 'Lord, ]?yn ore', heo sede, 
'Eche ]?yng bote vs {pou sendest ioye and eche pyng of is 
blede’, (57-62) 


and CM : 7 


Gret deol made his wif vor him, : no womman migte more. 

As heo was in morninge adai : wepinge wel sore 
& gan to wringe hire honde: : swete lord, heo sede, 

Eche Jping ]?u geuest Joie : & eche jping of blede. 

(135-8) p. 72 

NMC' s version corresponds to Chapter 2 of one of its principal 
sources (either direct or indirect), the apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew: "Et dum nimis fleret in viridiario domus suae, in oratione 

elevans oculos suos ad dominum vidit nidum passerum in arbore lauri, 
et emisit vocem cum gemitu ad dominum dicens: Domine deus omnipotens, 
qui omni creaturae donasti filios ... me solam a benignitatis tuae 
dono excludis?" 8 The author of CM seems to have omitted deliberately 
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all reference to the sparrows by joining the second half of NMC 61 
to the first half of 59. 

(2) A few lines later there is another divergence: 

fo com an aungel j>ere to hire: 'Ne doute fe noting' , he 
seide, 

'For fat child fat fou on erfe schalt here is al by Godes 
rede. ' (67-8) 

fo com fus an angel to hire; : doute fe nogtl he sede, 

Icham fe angel ft habbe ibore : bifore god fi godhede; 

A dou 3 ter fu schalt her bere : al bi godes rede, 

Marie schal hire name beo, : ft holi lif schal lede. 

(143-6) p. 72 

As CM this time has the longer text, it at first looks as if NMC’s 
author has left out two lines necessary to make the angel's message 
explicit, since this is the first time that Anne has heard that she 
will bear a child. But NMC again agrees with Pseudo-Matthew - 
"apparuit angelus domini dicens: Noli timere Anna, quoniam in 
consilio dei est germen tuus" (Tischendorf, p. 57) - whereas CM's 
version follows the apocryphal Gospel of the Birth of Mary, Chapter 
4: "Ne timeas Anna, neque phantasma putes esse quod vides. Ego enim 
sum angelus ille qui preces et eleemosynas vestras obtuli in 
conspectu dei, et nunc missus sum ad vos ut annuntiem vobis nasci- 
turam filiam quae Maria vocata super omnes mulieres erit benedicta" 
(Tischendorf, p. 115). This abridgement of Pseudo-Matthew was 
adopted by Jacobus de Voragine as the basis of his chapter on the 
Nativity of the Virgin in the Legends aurea , the version of the 
Birth of Mary that normally influenced Middle English verse narrat¬ 
ives. Only when CM diverges from NMC do we find in either poem 
material from the Birth of Mary omitted by Jacobus, as here (for 
Jacobus gives no details of the content of the angel's message to 
Anne) a and in two other passages discussed below. In this first 
case the author of CM may have found NMC 67-68 too elliptical. 

(3) CM next has four lines on Mary's birthplace not in NMC : 


In ierlm heo was ibore : In hire fader house iwis 
Biside fe gate of iosaphat, : ft noufe an abbei is 
In honourance of s. anne : of blake nonnerie. 

In fe stude fer heo was bore : fe swete maide marie. 

(161-4) p. 74 

These occur between NMC 82-83, immediately after Mary's birth, and 
relate information which, if present in his exemplar, a later writer 
would seem unlikely to leave out, but there is evidence that they 
have been added. Although Jerusalem is said by Pseudo-Matthew to 
be where Joachim lives (Tischendorf, p. 54), NMC 13 and the parallel 
CM 91 follow the Legends aurea (Graesse, pp. 587, 589) in giving his 
home as Galilee, and later, after CM has ended, NMC 198 and 756-757 
explicitly record that Mary was born in Nazareth. CM 161-165 are 
therefore probably an addition to the original narrative. 
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(4) The next divergence occurs during Mary's childhood in the 
temple: 

Fort eue heo was panne in her bedes, wip word and ek wip 
pouhte; 

panne cam an aungel eche day to hire fram heuene and mete 
er brouhte. 

Lute [ oper] mete me sey her ete, ac {pat heo wan wi{p er honde 
Among pore men heo deled it al, and lyuede by Godes sonde. 

(117-20) 

In hire beden heo wolde Jpenne beo : vorte eue wel softe. 

To hire angeles come al day : & confortede hire wel ofte. 

(199-200) p. 76 

The second passage (CM) leaves out all reference to Mary's food, 
but whether or not this was the author's intention in diverging 
from NMC, CM 200 corresponds to the similarly general statement in 
the Birth of Mary: "Quotidie namque ab angelis frequentabatur, 
quotidie divina visione fruebatur, quae earn a malis omnibus 
custodiebat et bonis omnibus redundare faciebat" (Tischendorf, p. 

117). NMC 117-120, on the other hand, agree with Chapter 6 of 
Pseudo-Matthew (Tischendorf, pp. 63-64). 

(5) Lines 223-236 provide the most clear-cut proof of alteration on 
the part of the author of CM, for here the revision of NMC is carried 
out without proper regard to the sense. When Mary reaches the 
marriageable age of fourteen, the priests' dilemma about her future 
is resolved by a heavenly voice which in NMC, as in the Legends 
aurea (Graesse, p. 589), without preliminaries gives instructions 
for choosing her spouse: 


A voys per com fro heuene and het pat Jpei scholden take 
Alle men of Dauydis kynde pat weren wipoute make 
And pat of helde weren to habben wyf - and pat eche of hem 
bere 

A bare ^erd to pe auter, as Byathar pe bischop hem scholde 
lere; 

And wheches gerde bygonne to blowe and a coluer peron 
ybrouht, 

Pat [pei] bytoken hym Marye to spouse - pat pei [ bileuen it] 
nouht. (143-8) 

In contrast, CM first has the voice explain this ritual in terms of 
Isaiah's prophecy (xi. 1-2): 

po com a uois to hem & sede: : penchep in isaiel 
pt maide ches hire spouse : poru his prophecie. 

Nou sede isaye : pt per scholde springe 
A gerde of Jessees more : of dauid pe kynge, 

& aflour scholde springe : of pulke more also, 

& per vppe ali 3 te pe holi gost : & come so perto. 

(223-8) p. 76 
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This agrees with Chapter 7 of the Birth of Mary, and in both this 
work and CM the voice gives no further instructions, but leaves the 
high priest and his fellows to decide what to do: 


Her foru fis men wuste : hou hi scholde on take. 

Of dauies kunde he het eche man, : ft was wiffoute make 
& of elde to habbe wif,: ft ech of hem bere 
A 3 erde to fe auter, : ft non vorbore nere; 

& wuche 3 erde bigonne to blowe : a a coluere fer vppe 
ibro3t, 

ft he tok marie to spouse, : ft it nere bileued no 3 t. 

(229-34) pp. 76, 78 

Apart from changes necessary to make it fit the new speakers, this 
passage closely corresponds to NMC 143-148 quoted above. But then 
CM falls into error, prompted by NMC's repetition in the high priest's 
mouth of the voice's instructions, a repetition unauthorized by the 
Latin sources: 


Glad was fe bischop fo of fis tokenynge; sone he let crye 
fere, 

fat alle fat were of Dauydis kynde a 3 erd to fe auter bere. 

(149-50) 

Forgetting the alterations of a few lines earlier, CM unthinkingly 
preserves this couplet of NMC's, with the result that it makes the 
high priest give out the same order for the second time: 


fe biscop was fo glad Inou 3 , : he let crie fere 
A1 ft were of dauies kunde : agerde to fe auter bere. 

(235-6) p. 78 

(6) Finally, CM ends with a couplet (not in NMC) which lessens the 
harshness of NMC's conclusion to its short discourse, after the 
Betrothal, on the three states of womanhood. To NMC's: 


Heo was mayde and wyf and wydewe; hose nys non of fe fre. 
Bote heo come to amendement of hire may heo nout be, 

(191-2) 


it adds: 


Ac nafeles fer wiffoute : me mai ifynde some, 

Ac, gif god wole, hi mowe amende, : ar hi to defe come. 

(279-80) p. 80 

Its author clearly felt some rounding-off to be necessary. 


Although the CM reviser's motives for introducing these half- 
dozen changes may be difficult to assess with certainty, the funda¬ 
mental reason for his revision of NMC's account of Mary's Conception, 
Childhood, and Betrothal into a separate poem is suggested by CM's 
position in the manuscripts which preserve it. Whereas NMC is 
normally found outside the SEL's cycle of saints' lives, CM occurs 
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in a calendrical position in two of the three manuscripts that pre¬ 
serve it complete: in Ashmole 43 (ff. 208v-212r) it is placed for 
8 December, the Feast of the Conception of the Virgin, and in Pepys 
2344 (pp. 353-358) for 26 July, the Feast of St Anne. 10 It would 
seem that the reviser wished to provide an item of similar length 
to most of the saints' lives to fill a gap in the calendrical 
sequence. M.E. Wells (p. 330) suggested that CM was written for St 
Anne's Day, but the Feast of the^Conception is more likely, partic¬ 
ularly in view of the Advent theme of the poem's lengthy prologue. 
This, which celebrates mankind's good fortune in Christ's Incarnation 
and is set apart from normal SEL verse-style by its greater lyricism 
and its use of internal rhyme, provides one final piece of evidence 
for CM's indebtedness to NMC. Among the prophets who yearn in this 
prologue for Christ's Advent is Simeon: 


Him longede ek after is face : pe holi symeon, 

& alle blisse him was bynome, : & ofte gradde bifore: 
Louerd, wanne woltou come? : wenne woltou be ibore? 

Wene 3 e ic mowe dure? : wene 3 e ic mowe ise? (56-9) p. 66 


Lines 58-59 derive from two lines (587-588) of the passage in NMC on 
Simeon, preceding the Purification: 


So grete wil he haade him to abyde pat whanne + any wis 
man com. 

For he hopede here of him tidinge esche he wolde ylome: 
'Wenestou out pat he wole be ybore, and pat ich mowe him 
yse? 

Wenestou out pat Y dure mowe fort he ybore be?' (585-8) 


CM's author, it seems, has rewritten lines from a much later passage 
in NMC's narrative, and fitted them into his discursive prologue. 


The Expanded Nativity and the Nativity of Mary and Christ 

EN , which runs to 897 lines in its principal manuscript, Egerton 
1993 (ff. 30r-40r), 11 begins with the Annunciation to Zacharias and, 
like NMC (a), ends inconclusively, after the account of Christ 
among the Doctors, with a sketch of the political situation in 
Israel at the time of the Ministry. As the following analysis 
indicates, it comprises chronologically-arranged versions of those 
liturgical gospels containing the story of Christ's Nativity and 
Infancy, alternated with passages borrowed or adapted from NMC 193- 
814. 12 There are, however, a good many lines from neither source 
which, if not linking-passages, usually consist of additional 
comment or information. The analysis shows as precisely as possible 
the linear parallels between EN and NMC (a), but in the case of the 
gospel paraphrases it has not for the present purpose seemed useful 
to distinguish translation from supplementary matter. The bracketed 
numbers in the left-hand column refer to the lineation in Horstmann's 
edition. 13 
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1-46 (277-322) Annunciation to Zacharias : Luke i. 5-24 

47-53 (323-329) Joseph and Mary's separation after the 

Betrothal : NMC 193-200 

54-90 (330-366) Annunciation to Mary : Luke i. 26-38 

91-138 (367-414) Visitation : Luke i. 39-56 

139-192 (415-468) Birth of John the Baptist : Luke i. 57-79 

193-196 (469-472) Joseph's return to Nazareth : NMC 245-248 

197-216 (473-492) Joseph's trouble about Mary : Matt. i. 18-25 

217-252 (493-528) Journey to Bethlehem, Birth of Christ, 

Annunciation to the Shepherds : Luke ii. 1-14 

253-372 (529-648) The Census, Journey to Bethlehem, Birth of 

Christ, Midwives, Shepherds : NMC, as follows: 

EN 253-262 /NMC 325-334; EN 265-268/NMC 335-338; 
EN 273-286/WMC 343-356; EN 297-312 /NMC 359-374; 
EN 327-33 O/NMC 377-378, 375-376; EN 341-342/NMC 
379-380; EN 343-3 34/NMC 385-396. 

373-404 (649-680) Adoration of the Shepherds, Circumcision : 

Luke ii. 15-21 

405-438 (681-714) Death of the Sodomites, the Magi's departure 
for Judaea : NMC 457-490 

439-478 (715-754) Adoration of the Magi : Matt. ii. 1-12 

479-550 (755-826) The Magi's journey, gifts, adoration, depart¬ 
ure, and death : NMC, as follows: 

EN 479-506 /NMC 491-518; EN 507-512/JVMC 537-542; 
EN 517-524 /NMC 543-550; EN 527-528 /NMC 565-566; 
EN 529-531/ NMC 555-558; EN 533-536 /NMC 561-564 

551-586 (827-862) Purification : Luke ii. 22-32 

587-620 (863-896) Purification, Simeon : NMC, as follows: 

EN 587-588/NMC 567-568; EN 593-600 /NMC 571-578; 
EN 605-616/WMC 581-592 

621-632 (897-908) Simeon's prophecies : Luke ii. 33-35 

633-652 (909-928) Their meaning : NMC, as follows 
EN 633-644 /NMC 603-614 

653-666 (929-942) Anna, and the return home : Luke ii. 36-40 
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667-710 (943-986) Herod's journey to Rome, and burning of the 
ships : NMC, as follows: 

EN 671-702 /NMC 617-646; EN 705-710 /NMC 647-652 

711-742 (987-1018) Flight into Egypt, Slaughter of the Innocents : 
Matt. ii. 13-18 

743-812 (1019-88) Herod's wickedness. Journey into and life in 
Egypt, Herod's death : NMC, as follows: 

EN 743-744/WMC 663-664; EN 1AS-1A6/NMC 667-668; 
EN 751-764/NMC 669-682; EN 765-780 /NMC 717-732 

813-826 (1089-102) Return from Egypt : Matt. ii. 19-23 

827-830 (1103-06) Why Jesus was called 'of Nazareth' : NMC 757-760 

831-872 (1107-48) Christ among the Doctors : Luke ii. 40-52 

(EN 831-860), but also NMC, as follows: 

EN 849-850 /NMC 785-786; EN 851-852/i VMC 789-790; 
EN 862-864 /NMC 792-794; EN 867-870/N MC 765-768 

873-897 (1149-73) The political situation in Israel : NMC, as 
follows: 

EN 873-887 /NMC 797-812 

The main non-biblical narrative episodes in EN, but not NMC, are 
the death of the Magi, 537-550 (813-826); the Holy Family's life in 
Egypt, 781-790 (1057-66); and the death of Herod, 791-812 (1067- 
88 ) . 

At first EN makes only sporadic use of NMC, as, for example, 
of 11. 245-248. These are part of a longer passage that corresponds 
to Pseudo-Matthew, Chapter 10: 

{so vr leudey ]?oru i?e Holy Gost as 3 e here]? mid childe was, 
Iosep was euere in Bethleem and nuste nout of ]?is cas. 
Aboute is nedes and is mester ney monies he was {ere; 

In wynter he wente to is wif, as hit ful in ]?e 3 ere. 

]?o fond he is wyf myd childe grete: Lord, ]?at him was wo! 
'Miscas, ' he seyde, 'ichabbe ynou, ]?ei ich nadde no mo.' 

(245-50) 

EN's author, having translated the Benedictus, inserts a couplet of 
his own (191-192), rewrites NMC 245-248 to fit the new context (193— 
196), and then (the repetitions revealing the break in continuity) 
embarks on the gospel version of Joseph's trouble: 

Bileue now of sein Jon . and of Zakarie, 

And telle we for]?, as we bigonne, . of iosep and of marie! 
In his owne contrey in bedleem . ni3e monies iosep was, 
After ]?at is wif wi{? childe, . he nuste no 3 t of ]?e cas. 
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Aboute his mester and his nede, . to winnen him spense fere; 
In winter he wende to is wif, . as hit fel in fe 3 ere. 

fo marie, iKs moder, . & iosep spoushod nome, 

Heo was ifounde hire wombe fol, . ar heo to gadere come ... 

(191-8) pp. 86-7 

From 1. 253 onwards, however, EN draws extensively on NMC . 

The direction of the influence is not always obvious, for the 
reviser does not simply borrow from or rephrase NMC, but alternately 
expands and abridges it, with no little skill and care. An examin¬ 
ation of 253-372 will illustrate his procedure and achievements. 

EN 253-262, 265-268, on the imperatorial census, correspond 
exactly to NMC 325-338; but EN 263-264, 269-272, not in NMC, supply 
further information on the tax which could seemingly have equally 
been part of the original composition: 


And vch pen! fat me him sende . was worf ofer tene 
Of comune moneie jot was {do, . hau 3 te habbe inow to spene. 

(263-4) p. 89 

Here was fe lond of Jude furst . vnder rome ibrou 3 t. 

To 3 iue vche 3 er fider truage, . {pat dere was sejpjpe a bou 3 t; 
Vor heo {pat weren vnder ]pe emperour . paynimes were echon, 
And heo of Jude alle giwes, . here kuinde nas not on. 

(269-72) pp. 89-90 

However, the first addition (source material found, for example, in 
Chapter 6 of the Legenda aurea (Graesse, p.40) ) is placed after 
instead of before the aside of 261-262, which in NMC (333-334) 
naturally concludes the discussion of the pence: 


And nafeles ic may it leue . ]pt he ne dude as wel for {panne 
Vor fe loue of )pe panes, . as to wite ]pe nombre of vche 
manne. ' (261-2) p. 89 


EN 263-264 consequently read like an afterthought inserted by a later 
writer. 

NMC 339-342, Joseph summoned to Bethlehem, are not found in 
EN, presumably because the matter has already been told in the pre¬ 
ceding gospel paraphrase, but EN 273-286 correspond to NMC 343-356 
which, unlike Luke, describe the Journey in detail. EN then adds a 
further ten lines on the stable, material again found in the Legenda 
aurea (Graesse, p. 41): 

A mersorie hit was icleped; . amidde ]pe weie it was, 

Side walles hit hedde to, . ac non helewoujper nas: 

Hit was opene at eijper ende, . to gon yn al {pat wolde. 

Vor {are {ping hit furst arered was, . fat hous of such folde: 
fat men mi 3 te fe haliday . fer inne plei 3 e and wende 
And sitte vor idelnesse . and driue fe day to ende. 

And fat men mi 3 te fer inne go, . whanne it lufer weder were. 
And fat pore men fer inne lei 3 e . fat wif outen yn were. 
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fis was to akinges burftime . awonder yn inome. 

Glad was jet oure ledi . heo mijte fer inne come. 

(287-96) p. 90 

However, the first line adapts a phrase found in NMC 357 ("Amydde 
fe heye weye it stood"), while the last neatly picks up NMC 358: 
"Glad was Iosep and is wyf fat fei myhte fere byleue". 

EN 297-312, a legendary amplification of the Birth of Christ, 
correspond to NMC 359-374, but the unique 313-326, reflections on 
Mary's miraculous and painless childbearing, proclaim themselves by 
both their content and style to be the work of a separate author. 
Especially noticeable is the rhetorical questioning of 315-318, 
lines distinguished by their gentle lyricism, sudden contemporary 
focus, and sense of personal concern: 


Whar was as al fe nobleye, . fat fel to aquene, 

At akinges burftime, . whar was hit isene? 

Ledies and chamberleins, . scarlet to drawe and grene, 

To winden ynne fe jonge king? . al was lute, ich wene. 

(315-8) p. 91 

The voice is not that of NMC, nor of the SEL in general. 

The reviser then places NMC 377-378 (on St Helena and the hay) 
before 375-376 (the ox and the ass), possibly to clear the ground 
for another addition, ten lines on the beasts' homage to Christ 
(331-340). NMC returns to this subject later (399-400), making the 
ox and ass the first of a series of miraculous witnesses of the 
Nativity (a section EN largely omits): 


Of fe [miracle] of Jpe bestes je habbejp iherd, of J>e oxe and 
fe asse byfore: 

Hou fei kneleden ajen him fat hem made, fo he was ybore. 

(399-400) 

This admitted repetition might be thought to cast doubt on NMC's 
originality, especially as EN 331-334 follow on easily from 329-330 
{NMC 375-376) : 


Bofe J>e asse and Jpe oxe, . fo me oure lord to hem brou 3 te, 
A 3 ein him kneleden bojpe . and honoureden him fat hem 
wroujte. 

Now was fis awonder dede . and age kunde inow; 

Vor wel ichot fat oxen kunne . bet now drawe ate plow. 

And asses bere sackes . and corn aboute to bringe, 
fan to make meri gleo . and knele bi fore a kinge. 

(329-34) p. 92 

But these contemporary reflections are again stylistically distinct, 
while EN 's next, very short, couplet: 

Vor, je sef wel, fewe bestes . more bostor bef, 
fan asse ofer oxe, . as 3 e ofte iseof, (335-6) 
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looks to be a strained expansion of NMC 401: "Wei 36 witep ]?at ]oe 
oxe and {De asse boystes bestes bej>". EN 337-340, taking up the idea 
of NMC 402-404, are then again of a quality and immediacy unparalleled 
in the other poem: 


How coujgen heo here legges bowen . & here knen so to wende. 
To knele bifore a king? . who made hem so hende? 

Now weren hit wonder gleomen to, . who brougte hem such mod? 
Ac whan we habbejp al ido, . {Dat child ibore was god. 

(337-40) p. 92 

EN 341-354 correspond to NMC 379-396, the story of the mid¬ 
wives, except for the omission of NMC 381-384, possibly because they 
contribute little to the narrative. Thereafter NMC begins its 
account of the witnesses, while EN adds eighteen more lines on the 
circumstances of the Nativity (355-372). The first six of these 
are derived from 11. 111-118 of the SEL's Anastasia , 14 and vigor¬ 
ously refute the legend of the saint's presence at the Birth. The 
remaining twelve explain, on the lines of the Legends aurea (Graesse, 
p. 45), why the shepherds were watching their flocks on midwinter's 
night; they serve to introduce the subsequent translation from 
Luke ii. 


The remainder of EN could be similarly analyzed, but for 
reasons of space I shall concentrate on instances where manipulation 
of NMC seems undeniable. These range from the rewriting of single 
lines to selection from and rearrangement of a whole passage. 

(1) NMC 555-558, on the Adoration of the Magi, read: 

£>ei come in and founde (pat swete bern myd is moder Marie, 

Ac losep ne founde ]pei nout leste jpei Joouhte folye 
- [£>at £>e] child hadde is sone ybe, and ]pat £e moder 
vnclene were. 

]pes ]pre kynges seten adoun on kne and here presauns him 
bere. (555-8) 


EN borrows the first three of these lines as 529-531, but as the 
presentation of the gifts has already been described in its gospel 
translation (471-473), NMC 557 is twisted and 558 replaced by an 
expletive: 


]pat ]pe child hedde is sone ibeo, . & jpat J^e child hedde 
beo vnclene; 

Ne seigen heo nougt bote god, . to mis Jpenche nou 3 t ene. 

(531-2) p. 98 

(2) Later, when he finds himself speaking for a second time of 
Simeon's desire to see Christ, the author of EN deliberately recasts 
NMC: 
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Answere he hadde of pe Holy Gost, pat he ne scholde neuir 
dyen 

Ar he yseye our lord ybore on erpe wyp is eyen, 

(589-90) 

so that he can fit in an acknowledgement of the repetition: 


Of pe holi gost he hedde onswere, . as we seide bi fore 
pat he ne scholde neuer pene dep pole, . ar he seije god 
ibore. (613-4) p. 100 

This refers back to 565-567 in the preceding gospel translation. 


(3) A more complicated case, involving alteration of the couplet 
scheme, is NMC 641-646 (i.) and EN 695-702 (ii.). The subject is 
David's supposed prophecy of Herod's burning of the ships, Psalm 
xlviii. 4-7 (xlvii. 5-8): 


(i.) pat kynges of erpe wondry scholde and oure lord iknowe nouht, 

Ac whanne pei him yseye drede sore scholde [and] ystourbled 
be of here pouht. 

And of anguyses [as] of a womman pat in trauayle of childe 
were, 

And defouly wip wel hasty red pe schipes of Tars pere. 

pis was ysed by pe kyng Heroudes pat in angwisch was and 
drede, 

And defoulede alle pe schipes of Tars wip wel hasty rede. 

(641-6) 


(ii.) 


pat pe kingus here of erpe . to gadere bep ibroujt 
And wondreden, whanne heo sei3e oure lord, . & destorbed 
were in here pou 3 t. 

And also imeued ek, . and muche drede hem nome pere 
And sor, as of awommon . pt in trauail of child were, 

And deolfoliche pe schipes of thars . wip wel hasti brepe. 
pis was seid bi eroudes, . as it mi 3 te wel epe, 
pat destourbed was and imeued, . & in anguise & in drede 
Defoulede pe schipes of thars . wip wel hasti rede. 

(695-702) p. 103 


It may look as if NMC has accidentally omitted EN 697, in consequence 
got its couplets out of joint, and recovered by combining EN 700-701 
into one line, 645. But EN ’s version is unusually repetitious 
(especially in 697 and 701), and includes an ungrammatical line 
(699), a break of sense in mid-couplet (699-700), and a patent fill- 
in ("as it mi 3 te wel epe", 700). Lines 695-699 are in fact closely 
based on the Vulgate: "Quoniam ecce reges terrae congregati sunt: 
convenerunt in unum. Ipsi videntes sic admirati sunt, conturbati 
sunt, commoti sunt: Tremor apprehendit eos. Ibi dolores ut 
parturientis, In spiritu vehementi conteres naves Tharsis". 

Evidently unsatisfied with NMC 's version, the author of EN returned 
to the Psalter for a more authentic account, but nevertheless pre¬ 
ferred to adapt NMC rather than make a new translation. Awkwardly, 
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the result was five lines instead of the four of NMC's freer render¬ 
ing. In order to get the couplets running correctly the reviser 
consequently expanded NMC 645 by inserting "as it mijte wel e]?e/]?at 
destourbed was and imeued" (700-701). 


(4) Earlier, when NMC ends its section on the Purification at 1. 
616, having treated only half of Simeon's prophecies and Anna not 
at all, it seems as though EN preserves the more original text, for 
it carries on (as we should expect), to deal with the remainder of 
the episode as told by Luke. Overall, however, EN discusses the 
prophecies (Luke ii. 34-35) not in the biblical order of its earlier 
translation (623-632), as would be natural if it were indeed the 
original, but in the order imposed by NMC which selects only "Ecce 
positus est hie in ruinam, et in resurrectionem multorum in Israel" 
and "Et tuam ipsius animam pertransibit gladius" (NMC 601-616, EN 
633-644). As a result, EN returns in 645-646 to the intervening 
"et in signum, cui contradicetur", and in 647-652 passes to the 
final dictum, "ut revelentur ex multis cordibus cogitationes". It 
then adds fourteen lines on Anna and on the Holy Family's return 
home, paraphrased from Luke ii. 36-40. Again, therefore, we see 
the reviser filling out the existing poem by drawing more material 
from the Bible. 

(5) My final example comes from the passage on Christ among the 
Doctors where, as often, in NMC continuous narrative is interspersed 
with, and in EN the gospel story followed by, additional circum¬ 
stantial explanation. Much of the extra-biblical matter in EN (861- 
872) is selected from NMC and rearranged, 862-864 corresponding to 
NMC 792-794, and 867-870 to the much earlier NMC 765-768. But what 
is more, even the preceding gospel translation borrows from NMC, as 
can be seen by comparing EN 849-852: 


Sone, qua]? oure ledi, . what hastow vs ido? 

Wel sori we ]?e habbe]? isougt, . ]?i fader and ic also. 

What is ]?at, qua]? ]?is o]?er, . }?at 3e me habbe]? isou3t? 
Neste 3 e ]?t in mi fader ]?ing . i moste nede be brou 3 t? 

(849-52) p. 107 


with NMC 785-786 and 789-790: 


'Leue sone', oure leuedy seyde, 'why hastou pus [vs] ydo? 
[Lo] , we habbe]p j?e wel sori ysouhte, fader and ich also.' 1 
(Nou clepede heo Iosep is fader ]pat ]pe Iewes ne vnder 3 ete 
So sone }?at he were Godes sone, for is resouns so grete.) 
'Leue moder' , )?at child sede, 'why habbe]D 3e me ysouht? 
Nute]? 3 e nouht ]?at in my fader ]?ing ich mote be nede 
ybrouht?' (785-90) 


From NMC 1 s thirty-four lines on the episode (763-796), the author 
of EN has selected and rearranged eleven. 
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Of all the correspondences between the two poems there is only 
one place where NMC would seem to preserve the less original read¬ 
ing. In EN the lines: 

Ac ]?o pe Jpre kinges comen to bedleem, . as ]?is child lay 

]?e sterre bi cam al to nou 3 t, . ]ot neuer eft me hire ne say 

(527-8) p. 98 

are placed, as expected, at the end of the passage on the star's 
marvellous properties and before the Adoration of the Magi. But in 
all the NMC manuscripts they are positioned out of context as 
11. 565-566, after the final departure of the Magi and before the 
Purification. The likely explanation is that finding these lines 
wrongly positioned in his exemplar the author of EN reinstated them 
with his customary craftsmanship in their obvious place, although 
the possibility that at this point he may have been working from a 
more correct version of NMC than has been preserved cannot be dis¬ 
counted. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to look more generally at 
EN' s make-up. Its use of gospel translations sharply distinguishes 
it from both NMC and CM. In MS Egerton 1993 it directly follows CM 
as though part of the same poem, but while "And telle we for£, as 
we bigonne, : of iosep and of marie.'" (192) must refer to CM, I 
think it unlikely that one author wrote both. They are associated 
in no other manuscript, and CM was, as we have seen, seemingly 
revised from NMC for a particular purpose. Further, although gospel 
material is not available for filling out the story of Mary's early 
life, in view of my previous discussion I do not think that the 
author of EN would have left the first 200 lines of NMC so little 
changed as they are in CM. As it is, in continuing CM he makes 
virtually no use of NMC for over 250 lines, and in so doing ignores 
the apocryphal stories of Mary and the maidens, Mary at the well, 
Joseph's dispute with the maidens, and the trial of Mary and Joseph. 
Most of EN's first 250 lines are in fact taken up with biblical 
versions of events treated by NMC either only very sketchily or not 
at all: the Conception of John the Baptist, the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, and the Birth of John. And later NMC makes no mention 
of either the Shepherds or the Circumcision. The (b) version of the 
poem, as mentioned earlier (p. 105), remedies this state of affairs 
by lifting material from the Abridged Life of Christ. The author 
of EN prefers to correct the disproportionately legendary bias of 
NMC by inserting a stiffening of gospel translations. I have 
suggested elsewhere 1b that NMC may have been composed as a legend¬ 
ary supplement for an audience already familiar with the Gospel 
story. I suggest here that its more comprehensive revisions may 
have been written for a wider audience in whom less knowledge could 
be assumed. 
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THE CHESTER COOPERS’ PAGEANT: ‘SELLES’ AND ‘CATHEDRA’ 


By JOHN MARSHALL 

The expenditure, "Item too selles to the caryge the pryse iis viiid" 
recorded in the 1572 Whitsun play accounts of the Chester Coopers' 
Company, 1 presents an interesting insight into the stage-setting of 
a mystery cycle pageant. Previous studies of the Chester plays seem 
to overlook the relevance of "selles" to the Coopers' play of the 
Trial and Flagellation. F.M. Salter, in Mediaeval Drama in Chester, 
for example, does not discuss the meaning of "selles" when speculat¬ 
ing on the appearance of the Trial and Flagellation pageant; nor does 
he gloss the word when, in the same chapter, he prints in full the 
1572 Coopers' accounts, even though he offers explanations of a few 
words more common than "selles". 2 

A possible consequence of this omission may be found in the 
booklet on the plays prepared for the Chester Corporation. The 
editor of this compilation of city archive material prints a modern 
translation of the same accounts and interprets three of the less 
familiar words. The first of these is "selles", for which two 
possible meanings are given: (a) "a case or cases for standards or 
banners" (Latin cella) and (b) "panelling, ceiling or canopy" (Latin 
celum, selum, selo ) which the editor connects with celer , "the 
ceiler or canopy of a bed". 3 The canopy or roof of the pageant 4 
appears at first sight to be a satisfactory explanation, but the 
expenditure is incurred for two "selles" when a single pageant roof 
is all that would be required. The Chester booklet, in modernizing 
the original, alters "Item too selles to the caryge" to "Item to 
selles to the carriage", thereby obscuring the actual number of 
items purchased. Not only is "selles" unlikely to mean "roofs" or 
"canopies" in this context, but in the same Coopers' accounts occurs 
the word "howsynge", which could very well be a term for the roofing: 


Item spende at the brengeng vp of yt [the carriage] to 
y e menster gatte for cordes & penes to sette vp the 
howsynge of the caryghe ijs. 6 


This housing was apparently replaced for the subsequent performance 
of the plays, as recorded in the Coopers' accounts printed by Salter 
for 20 Nov 1574: "Item for newe housinge to oure cariadge vjd". 

A late Middle English meaning of "sell" (adopted from the 
French selle and derived from the Latin sella) is given by the OED 
as "a seat, a low stool; a seat of dignity". Interestingly the OED 
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provides an illustrative quotation for "sell" from the early fif¬ 
teenth century morality play The Castle of Perseverance: (Detraccio 
speaking to Belyal) "Heyl, set in £>yn selle". 8 The glossary to 
Eccles' edition of the play agrees with the OED definition of "sell", 
although Richard Southern, in The Medieval Theatre in the Round, 
interprets the word as "cell" and considers it to be a general refer¬ 
ence to Belyal's scaffold. 9 More probably "selle" refers to the 
seat on the scaffold which Belyal indicates earlier in the play when 
he declares, "On benche wyl I byde" (232). In the York Harrowing of 
Hell 10 "selle" is used in a similar context: 

Jesus. And deuyll, I comaunde jpe go doune, 

In-to thy selle where fou schalte sitte. 

(341-342) 


The parallel passage from the Towneley cycle 11 is unambiguous in its 
use of "sete" instead of "selle": 


Ihesus. Devitt, I coimnaunde the to go downe 
into thi sete where thou shaii syt. 

(357-358) 


The incorporation of two "seats" into the stage-setting of the 
Chester pageant offers a more probable explanation of the Coopers' 
expenditure than do the alternative glosses on "selles". The meaning 
"seats" can be supported by considering an associated problem concern¬ 
ing the translation of two Latin stage directions in the Trial and 
Flagellation. The first occurs near the beginning of the play after 
the Jews have brought Christ before Caiaphas and Annas: 


Tunc Judei statuent Jesum in cathedram, et dicat 
torquendo Primus Judeus. (after 73) 12 

Salter translates the opening as "Then the Jews place Jesus in the 
cathedra", assuming that "cathedra" means "church". 1 His reasons 
for rejecting the seemingly more appropriate translation, "chair", 
are based upon the distinctions made by Du Cange between classical 
and medieval Latin. Evidence, presumably unnoticed by Salter, that 
the meaning "chair" was contemporary with the Chester cycle is found 
in a stage direction in the Harrowing of Hell: 


Tunc Sathan sedens in cathedra dicat daemonibus. 

(after 96) 14 


Salter attempts to corroborate what he considers to be the medieval 
translation "church" by drawing attention to the twopence paid by the 
Coopers, in 1575 (the accounts dated 20 Nov 1574) , to Richard Doby, 
a glazier, and by suggesting from this tenuous association that "the 
cathedra of the Flagellation play is represented by a window, perhaps 
even a stained-glass one, at the mid-rear of the stage". 15 The 
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appearance of Richard Doby in the Coopers 1 accounts can be explained 
perhaps more simply. The Glaziers, the Embroiderers and the 
Stationers were amalgamated with the Painters' Company who hired the 
Coopers' carriage to perform their Shepherds play. 16 Given this 
relationship between the guilds, and the apparent diversity of Doby's 
talents - the Painters' accounts 17 record, a fine for his absence 
from a meeting (1569), a payment "for bayre that Rochart doby hade 
id" (1572), 18 and payments to him for stilt-walking (1573 and 1575) - 
the twopence he received from the Coopers is more likely an indica¬ 
tion of some incidental sale or service unrelated to his skill as a 
glazier. 

The placing of Christ in a church for the buffeting cannot be 
supported by the biblical source for this scene (Mark xiv. 53 ff). 
Moreover there are good theatrical reasons for translating the stage 
direction "cathedra" as "chair". The physical and verbal buffeting 
carried out by the four Jews, which follows the stage direction, 
loses much of its pathetic quality if Christ remains standing: 
indeed the scene would become almost comic if the tormentors were 
shorter than Christ. The Wakefield Master, in the Towneley 
Coliphizacio , 19 was clearly familiar with the difficulty. Through 
the speech of Secundus Tortor he sends Froward, the servant, to "Go 
fetche vs a light buffit" (351). Froward, doubting the justice of 
offering Christ this comfort, is given a reply which humorously con¬ 
firms the playwright's awareness of the problem: 


Froward. Why must he sytt soft - with a mekill myschaunce.' 
That has tenyd vs thus oft? 

I Tortor. Sir, we do it for a skawnce. 

If he stode vpon loft, we must hop and dawnse 
As cokys in a croft. 

(352-355) 


The most convincing evidence that the Coopers also found it 
necessary to seat Christ for the buffeting is contained in the 
Chester Banns bound in MS Harl. 2150.Although the folio which 
includes the Coopers' pageant is transcribed in the seventeenth- 
century hand of Randle Holme, Greg when discussing these Banns sees 

2 1 

no reason to doubt that it is merely a copy of an earlier original. 
The pageant stanza for the Trial and Flagellation reads: 

flechers bowyers w^ great honors 
the Cowps find the Tormentors 
that bobbyde god w^ gret horrors 
as he sat in his chere. 


The word "chere" in this stanza is one possible translation of the 
stage direction "cathedra", but it would be misleading to assume 
from this that Christ is placed on the type of four-legged seat with 
a backrest now commonly described as a chair. The earlier and less 
specific definition of "chair" given by the OED is a "seat for one 
person". 22 A further difficulty in determining the type of seat 
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referred to in the Banns and stage direction arises because the 
English meaning of "cathedra" given in fifteenth-century and six¬ 
teenth-century dictionaries was not always restricted to "chair". 

Two English-Latin wordbooks of the fifteenth century give "cathedra" 
for "chayere", whereas Huloet (1552) gives "cathedra" separately for 
"benche", "chayre" and "stoole", and Elyot (1538) under "cathedra" 
lists only "a benche or stoole". 23 

The buffeting of Christ could be staged effectively using a 
chair, stool or bench, but comparison with the corresponding plays 
from the other cycles suggests that in the Coopers' Trial and 
Flagellation stage direction the meaning "stool" for "cathedra" was 
intended. Of the four surviving English mystery cycles only Chester 
omits a specific reference to a stool in the buffeting scene. The 
Towneley play calls for the fetching of a "stoyll" or "buffit" and 
at York, "Late see, who stertis for a stole?" (359) seems to indicate 
a similar arrangement. The N-Town cycle scene, from Passion Play II, 
is described in the stage direction: 


here pei xal bete jhesus A-bout pe hed and pe body and 
spyttyn in his face and pullyn hym down and settyn hym 
on A stol and castyn A cloth ouyr his face. 

(after 160) 24 


The theatrical convention of seating Christ on a stool during the 
buffeting seems to have been well established. 25 Unlike the York 
and Towneley plays, the Chester text of the Trial and Flagellation 
has no suggestion that the "cathedra" was brought into the action 
from elsewhere, possibly even from off stage. This may mean that 
the "cathedra" was on stage from the beginning of the play or simply 
that the less dramatically developed dialogue of the Chester play 
did not include these theatrical details. 

In view of this evidence supporting the use of a stool it is 
possible to speculate that one of the "selles" purchased by the 
Coopers provided the "cathedra" for the buffeting scene. The "low 
stool" part of the OED definition of "sell” corresponds exactly with 
the OED meaning of "buffet" as the word is used in the Towneley 
play. 26 In the fifteenth century the "buffet" appears to have been 
a three-legged stool 27 but by the sixteenth century became the more 
general term for most kinds of low stool, some of which were quite 
elaborate. 28 Although rather late for these purposes, Cotgrave 
(1611) reveals an interesting relationship between "selle" and 
"buffet". He defines "selle" as a "stoole or seat" and enlarges on 
"selle" as "any ill favored, ordinarie or countrey stoole, of a 
cheaper sort than the ioyned, or buffet-stoole". 29 It seems, then, 
that by the early seventeenth century "selle" may have possessed a 
meaning similar to that of the earlier less sophisticated "buffet". 
Certainly the "selle" described by Cotgrave would have been approp¬ 
riate to the staging of Christ's buffeting. 

The second stage direction in the Chester Trial and Flagellation 
to include "cathedra" follows the scourging and precedes the mocking 
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of Christ: 


Tunc postquam flagellaverent eum, postea indunt eum 
purpurea ponentes in cathedram, et dicat Primus Judeus. 

(after 334) 


Salter makes no direct reference to this stage direction but, in 
view of his previous interpretation of "cathedra", presumably would 
agree with the translation given in the Chester booklet: 


Then as soon as they shall have scourged him afterwards 
they put on him the purple cloth hanging in the church 
and the first Jew says. 30 

However, the use of a seat ("cathedra") in this scene is made clear 
in the variant reading of the stage direction in MS Harl. 2124: 31 

tunc flagellabunt eum et postea induent cum purpura 
sedentem in Cathedra. 

(after 328) 

This may be a reference to the "cathedra" used previously for the 
buffeting or to a second seat, possibly another stool. The N-Town 
cycle refers to a stool in the stage direction which precedes the 
mocking of Christ: 

and qwan he is skorgyd . ]?ei put upon hym A cloth of 
sylk and settyn hym on a stol .... 

(after 677) 

In the York Second Trial Before Pilate there is a suggestion in the 
line "Do sette hym in jais sete, as a semely in sales" (398) that, 
for the mocking, Christ is placed on a rather more dignified seat 
than a stool, possibly for reasons of dramatic irony. It is of 
some interest that although the New Testament does not specify that 
Christ is seated at this point, the apocryphal Gospel of Peter 
describes a situation similar to that in the York play: "And they 
put on him a purple robe, and made him sit upon the seat of judge¬ 
ment". 32 It is impossible to tell from the Coopers' text of the 
Trial and Flagellation what type of seat was used in the Chester 
mocking scene, although it does seem probable that it was the second 
of the two "selles". Thus it may have been either a stool similar 
in design to that used for the buffeting or a "selle" more aptly 
described as a "seat of dignity", possibly a panelled chair with 
boxed-in seat. In this connexion it is perhaps worth noting that 
the Chester Trial and Flagellation can be staged with the minimum 
of a "seat of dignity", defining in turn the locus of the High 
Priests, Pilate and Herod, at one end of the pageant wagon and a 
stool for the buffeting at the other. In such a setting the mock¬ 
ing would take place at the "seat of dignity", and preparation for 
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this is possibly made eighty lines before the event with the stage 
direction: 


Tunc Pilatus lavabit manibus, et Cayphas et Annas 
recedent cum Pilato. 

(after 254) 


The actual stage-setting of the Coopers' pageant may only be guessed 
at but it seems reasonable to suppose that the need for two 
"cathedras" was met, for the 1572 performance, by the purchase of 
"too selles". 
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reference to the "Shepherds" Play", Journal of the Architectural, Archaeo¬ 
logical and Historic Society for the County and the City of Chester and 
North Wales, NS, 20 (1914), 153-191, esp. 170). 


This is Lawrence Clopper's reading; Bridge (p. 170) gives, "For bayse 
[baize] that Richard Dobie had jd". If the Painters had been buying 
"baize", or any other article, from Doby the expenditure would more pro¬ 
bably have been expressed as "Item to Richard Doby for baize", following 
the pattern found throughout the Painters' accounts. See, for example, 
"Item payde to Rogare Colarke for ij yarne stabylles iijd" and "Item to 
petar a moston for troues shone makyng & for hys penes an labore xvid" 
(both from Clopper's transcript but the same impression can be gained from 
Bridge, pp. 166-170). In spite of the rather obscure spelling it seems 
possible that the Painters were paying for "beer" which Doby consumed or 
"hade". Certainly the price was appropriate as the 1572 accounts also 
record "Item a pott of beare jd". 


A.C. Cawley, The Wakefield Pageants in the Towneley Cycle (Manchester, 
1958), pp. 78-90. 


Trial, pp. 133-139. 
Trial, pp. 126-127. 

OED, s.v. Chair, sh l 1. 


Promptorium parvulorum sive clericorum, lexicon Anglo-Latinum princeps c. 
1440 (Camden Society, 1843-1865). 

Catholicon Anglicum; an English-Latin Wordbook dated 1483, ed. S.J.H. 
Herrtage and H.B. Wheatley, EETS, OS, 75 (1881). 

Richard Huloet, Abcedarium Anglico Latinum (London, 1552; reprinted in 
facsimile, Menston, Scolar Press, 1970). 

Thomas Elyot, Dictionary (London, 1538; reprinted in facsimile, Menston, 
Scolar Press, 1970). 
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Ludus Coventriae or The Play Called Corpus Christi, ed. K.S. Block, EETS, 
ES, 120 (1922) (now more generally, and properly, referred to as the N-Town 
cycle). 

The pictorial convention was also well established. See, for example, 
Christ seated on a stool for the buffeting in BM MS Arundel 83, f. 125. 

OED, s.v. Buffet, sb z 1. 

The Promptorium parvulorum gives under "Bofet, thre fotyd stole", the 
Latin "Tripes"; and under "Buffett stole", the Latin "Scabellum, tripos, 
trisilis". 


In the inventory of Thomas, Lord Wharton of Healaugh for 1568, printed in 
Yorkshire Probate Inventories 1542-1689 , ed. Peter C.D. Brears, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, Record Series, 134 (1972), pp. 20-36, are two 
items which show the range of stools covered by the term "buffet": 

Item fyve buffet Stolles whereof 4 covered with 

Damask one with croylle nedle worke 16 8 

Item 51 buffet stoles 1 68. 

Randle Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues (London, 
1611; reprinted in facsimile, Menston, Scolar Press, 1968). 

Chester Mystery Plays, p. 24. 

The Chester Plays, ed. H. Deimling and Dr Matthews, EETS, ES, 62 (1892), 
115 (1916), p. 293. 


M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, corrected ed. (Oxford, 1953), 
p. 91. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH METRICAL VERSIONS OF THE DECALOGUE 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE ENGLISH CORPUS CHRISTI CYCLES 

By A.C. CAWLEY 


The first two sections deal briefly with the didactic background to 
vernacular texts of the commandments and with the christianizing of 
the Old Testament decalogue in England during the later Middle Ages. 
The third section identifies the Old and New Testament versions of 
the commandments in the Prophets' plays and Doctors' plays respect¬ 
ively of the Corpus Christi cycles. The fourth section examines the 
different renderings of the commandments in the Doctors' plays of 
the Towneley and York cycles. 


I 

THE DIDACTIC BACKGROUND TO VERNACULAR TEXTS OF THE 
COMMANDMENTS 


The stimulus to all later diocesan statutes, canons of pro¬ 
vincial councils and manuals concerned with the instruction of 
clergy and laity in the rudiments of the Christian faith, seems to 
have been the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), which sought to enforce 
annual confession and communion. 1 Since confession was regarded as 
an essential preparation for communion, the need was felt for a more 
searching procedure to be followed in the confessional. In con¬ 
sequence, a combination of such basic doctrines as the ten command¬ 
ments, the seven cardinal virtues and the seven deadly sins, which 
served to satisfy this need, came to be included in sermons and 
treatises written for the instruction of both clergy and laity. Thus 
Gaytryge's sermon (see below) on the fundamentals of Christian faith 
and practice is linked with the procedure of confession: 

Here begynnes a Sermon pat Dan Iohan Gaytryge 
made, pe whilke teches how scrifte es to be made, and 
whare-of, and in scrifte how many thyngez solde be 
consederide. 2 

Not the earliest of its kind, but certainly one of the most 
influential outlines of religious instruction inspired by the decree 
of 1215 was canon 9 (De informations simplicium sacerdotum) of the 
constitutions of the Council of Lambeth, summoned in 1281 by Arch¬ 
bishop John Pecham. This canon, known as Ignorantia sacerdotum from 
its two opening words, required priests to provide vernacular 
instruction to the people once a quarter in the elements of the 
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Christian faith: 


quatuordecim fidei articulos, decern mandata 
decalogi, duo precepta evangelii, scilicet, gemine 
caritatis, septem etiam opera misericordie, septem 
peccata capitalia, cum sua progenie, septem virtutes 
principales, ac septem gratie sacramenta. 3 


A brief exposition of each of these matters then follows for the 
benefit of ignorant priests. Added to the exposition of decern 
mandata decalogi is a commentary on the two precepts of the Gospel: 
"dilectionem scilicet dei et proximi”. 4 

Pecham's famous canon influenced the manuals and penitentials 
issued by later ecclesiastical legislators, notably Archbishop 
Thoresby's instruction to his clergy (1357) based, in its original 
Latin form, on the Ignorantia sacerdotum. Thoresby's aim, no less 
than Pecham's, was to provide "parish priests with the rudiments of 
religious instruction which they needed for themselves and for the 
teaching of their flock". 5 This teaching was to be given "saltern 
diebus dominicis" in English ("in vulgari"). 6 In the same year, 
Thoresby's original Latin instruction was officially translated into 
English verse by John Gaytryge (alias Gaytrik, Garryk, Taystek, 
Graystok), a monk of St Mary's Abbey, York. 7 

Gaytryge's translation is concerned with the same fundamentals 
of Christian faith and practice as canon 9 of the Lambeth con¬ 
stitutions quoted above: 


In the fourtene poyntes that falles to the trouthe. 
In the ten comandementez that god has gyven us, 

In the seuen Sacrementz that er in hali kirke, 

In seuen dedis of raerci until oure euen-cristen; 

In the seuen vertues that ilk man sal use, 

And in the seuen dedely sinnes that man sal refuse. 

(53-8) 8 


Although the above summary makes no mention of the Gospel precepts, 9 
Gaytryge's detailed exposition of the ten commandments is followed, 
as in canon 9, by the two commandments of Christ: 


The tane is we love god ouer al thinges, 

The tothir that we love our euen-cristen als we do 
oure selven. (260-61) 10 


Not all manuals of religious instruction were derived from the 
Ignorantia sacerdotum. Those from other sources include the 
thirteenth-century Latin Speculum Ecclesie of St Edmund 11 and the 
Somme des Vices et des Vertus compiled in 1279, two years before the 
Council of Lambeth, by the Dominican friar Lorens d'Orleans, together 
with its English translations, the Ayenbite of Inwyt (c. 1340) and 
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the fourteenth-century Book of Vices and Virtues. 12 Nevertheless, 
the influence of the Ignorantia sacerdotum on popular literature of 
a didactic kind was strong and long-lasting. For example, the 
Speculum Christiani (c. 1360-70), a widely-read work of religious 
instruction in the fifteenth century and one of the first books 
printed in England (c. 1480), is partly derived from the consti¬ 
tutions of Lambeth; and its second tabula, which treats of the ten 
commandments, has long quotations from the Ignorantia sacerdotum. 

In noting the influence of the Ignorantia sacerdotum on later 
manuals of religious instruction in English, mention must be made of 
the Wycliffite adaptation of Gaytryge's sermon. The Wycliffite 
prose version of Gaytryge injects a number of characteristic Lollard 
doctrines directed against image-worship, negligent priests, and the 
mendicant orders; it also advocates religious instruction in 
English ("And here godys lawe tawgt in Jpy modyr tonge. For Jpat is 
bettyr to Jpe: fan to here many massys") . 1 5 The Wycliffite expansion 
of Gaytryge's sermon is further distinguished by the emphasis it 
gives to a Christian (New Testament) interpretation of the ten 
commandments; for example, it introduces the first commandment with 
verses on Christ's two precepts paraphrased from Mk. xii. 29-31: 

Thou schalt haue a god and no mo. 

Ouyr al thynge loue hym al-so. 

And Jpy neghebore bothe frend and fo. 18 


D.L. Douie mentions the "quiet but persuasive influence" 
exercised by the Ignorantia sacerdotum , "on popular religious liter¬ 
ature for over two centuries", 17 but she confines her attention to 
popular manuals and does not consider the drama which is the main 
concern of this article. For there are interesting links between 
the manuals influenced by Pecham's canon and the English Corpus Christi 
cycles. One such link occurs in the Towneley Doctors (Play 18). 

This is sharply distinguished from the parallel play in the York 
cycle (Play 20) by having a quatrain version of the last eight 
commandments based on an English metrical decalogue found in many 
manuscripts of the Speculum Christiani (see below, p. 139), a work 
known to have been influenced by Pecham's canon. Again, there is 
an early fifteenth-century reference to the English translation of 
Thoresby's instruction being sent "in smale pagynes" to the common 
people, which may suggest that an attempt was made to dramatize the 
ten commandments and the other fundamentals of Christian belief. 

This reference to "smale pagynes" is found in what Margaret 
Deanesly has called Purvey's Determination, 18 an English version 
made (c. 1405) by a Lollard of an orthodox tract De versione 
Bibliorum , in which the lawfulness of vernacular translations of the 
Bible is defended. To reinforce the argument, the following example 
is given from the writer's own day of biblical translation into 
English authorized by the Archbishop of York: 
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Also Sire Wiliam Thorisby, Erchebischop of 3 ork, 
did do to drawe a tretys in Englisce be a worschipful 
clerk wos name was Gaytrik in Joe wiche weren conteyned 
Joe articulis of Joe feith, seuene dedli synnes, Joe werkes 
of mercy & Joe ten comandementes, and sente hem in smale 
pagynes to £>e comyn puple to lerne £>is & to knowe Jois, 
of wiche ben 3 it manye a componye in Englond. 19 


Another text of this passage, first printed by Hans Luft in 1530 and 
reprinted by T.F. Dibdin in Typographical Antiquities (1816), III, 
257, is quoted from Dibdin by Simmons and Nolloth (p. xviii). It 
is substantially the same as the above passage, except that the name 
of the "worschipful clerk" has become "Garryk", and the last part of 
the concluding sentence reads: "and sente them in small pagyantes 
to the common people to learne it and to knowe it, of whiche yet 
many a copye be in England". Here the reading "copye" is possibly 
a mistake for "componye" in the sense of "collection". 20 But it is 
still doubtful whether the word "pagyantes" refers to a dramatized 
presentation of Gaytryge's treatise on pageant-wagons, or is simply 
a variant spelling of "pagynes" meaning "pages, books". 21 


Whether or not Gaytryge's English translation of Thoresby's 
instruction was dramatized and performed on pageant-wagons, there 
can be no doubt that "dogma, as well as history, was illustrated by 
miracle-plays". 22 Not only the ten commandments but most of the 
other "six things" expounded in Thoresby's instruction and in 
Gaytryge's translation find expression in the Corpus Christi plays. 
The Apostles' Creed and the Athanasian Creed have ennobled the con¬ 
ception of God at the beginning of the Creation plays. 23 Similarly, 
in the Ludus Coventriae play of the Doctors, the discussion between 
Christ and the Doctors on the unity of the Trinity and on the manner 
of the Incarnation is influenced by both the structure and wording 
of the Athanasian Creed. 24 Further, in the Towneley plays the ten 
commandments are expounded twice (7/49-84, 18/117-76); the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism is described (19/85-8, 185-200), and of the "vj 
othere" (19/197) the sacrament of the eucharist is referred to in 
several plays (26/324-33, 27/328-31, 28/81, 127) as well as the 
sacrament of penance (10/326, 338f., 28/320f.); 25 the seven corporal 
works of mercy are enumerated by Christ in the Judgment (30/442f.); 
and of the seven deadly sins "som thyng speciall" is said in the 
same play (30/305f.). 

There is some evidence, then, that the doctrinal content of 
the Corpus Christi plays was influenced by the official movement for 
the instruction of the laity in the elements of the faith, a know¬ 
ledge of which was considered essential for making a good confession. 
All together, the "six things", including the commandments, provide 
a substantial part of the didactic content of the biblical cycles, 
and function as authorized glosses interpreting certain parts of the 
biblical text for the layman. 



OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT VERSIONS OF THE DECALOGUE 


There are many variant versions of the commandments in Middle 
English which have nothing to do with orthodoxy or the lack of it, 
but which seem to come under the heading of human error. Two notable 
examples of this, both uninfluenced by Wycliffite doctrines, are the 
version from the Kildare collection (before 1325) 26 and John Audelay's 
fifteenth-century metrical rendering of the commandments. 27 In the 
Kildare decalogue it is Isaiah, not Moses, who is ordered by God to 
teach the people, because "Isay" happens to rhyme with "Synay"; 
again, the second commandment is omitted, Christ's second precept 
("loue J>i nei 3 bore as £>ine owe bodi") is introduced as a new fourth 
commandment, and the normal order of the remaining commandments is 
changed completely. Audelay, apart from substituting Christ's two 
precepts for the first commandment, puts false witness and theft 
(eighth and seventh) before adultery (sixth), and omits the command¬ 
ment against covetousness. The author of the decalogue in the Chester 
episode of the Doctors is scarcely more accurate (see below, 
p. ) . 


Yet it cannot always be assumed that departures from the 
biblical norm signify lapse of memory, carelessness or ignorance on 
the part of the author. In particular, it has to be recognized that 
Audelay's substitution of Christ's precepts for the first command¬ 
ment is a regular feature of a christianized, New Testament, type of 
decalogue which replaces one or both of the first two commandments 
of Exodus and Deuteronomy (according to the Catholic enumeration) 
with one or both of Christ's precepts of love towards God and one's 
neighbour. To the same tradition belongs the type of decalogue com¬ 
bining the first Old Testament commandment with one or both of 
Christ's precepts. The fourteenth-century poem Kepe wel Cristes 
Comaundement 28 links the first commandment to the first of Christ's 
precepts and interpolates Christ's second precept between the first 
and second commandments. The process of christianizing the decalogue 
is well illustrated by this same poem, in which God's law has become 
Christ's law, or by the Wycliffite prose version of the decalogue in 
which Christ says, "3if ]?ou wolt come to blisse, kep my comaunde- 
mentis" 29 (cf. Mt. xix. 17: Vulgate "serua mandata", Douay "keep 
the commandments"). Christ's emphasis on love - love of God and 
one's neighbour - belongs to the new law that Christ himself pro¬ 
mulgated in the Sermon on the Mount; in the words of St Paul, "Love 
therefore is the fulfilling of the law" (Rom. xiii. 10). 

This Christ-centred version of the decalogue existed side by 
side with a straightforward rendering of the commandments in Exod. 
xx. 3-17 and Deuteronomy v. 7-21. The injunctions of the Old 
Testament version were divided by St Augustine into two parts: to 
the first part belong the three commandments relating to God (on 
strange gods and image-worship, on taking God's name in vain, and on 
honouring the Sabbath); to the second belong the seven commandments 
relating to man. 30 
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The two main types of decalogue are both found in the English 
Corpus Christi plays, and are always kept distinct. The Old 
Testament version is regularly used for the laws given by God to 
Moses on Mount Sinai; the christianized version, on the other hand, 
is used only for the laws which are the subject of discussion between 
Christ and the Doctors in the Temple. Moses, as Representative of 
the Law, is a type of the Christ who will come to fulfil God's law 
enunciated in the Old Testament. Strictly speaking, the recital of 
God's commandments on Mount Sinai should have as its antitype the 
fulfilment of the Law in the Sermon on the Mount - "a new Law given 
on a new Sinai ". 31 In fact, it is the episode of Moses reading the 
tables of the Law and that of Christ discussing the commandments 
with the Doctors in the temple which function as type and antitype . 32 


Ill 

THE COMMANDMENTS IN THE PROPHETS’ AND DOCTORS' PLAYS 
Plays of the Prophets 

The vernacular plays of the Prophets go back ultimately to a 
sermon of the fifth or sixth century, once attributed to St 
Augustine, entitled Sermo contra Judaeos, Paganos et Arianos de 
Symbolo. The twelfth-century Arles version of the lectio, taken 
from chapters xi-xviii of the Sermo, has thirteen prophets, of whom 
Moses is the fourth to speak (after Isaiah, Jeremiah and Daniel). 
However, in neither the lectio nor the Ordo Prophetarum (the 
liturgical play based on the lectio ) is there any attempt to expound 
the commandments, and Moses does no more than display the two tables 
of the Law ("tenens tabulas legis apertas"). 33 It is therefore 
possible that the exposition of the commandments in the vernacular 
Prophets' plays was derived from homiletic material not directly 
connected with the lectio or the Ordo Prophetarum . 34 

In the Corpus Christi cycles the commandments are first 
expounded in the Prophets' plays or in plays associated with the 
prophets: Chester 5 (de Mose et Rege Balaak et Balaam Propheta) , 

5-24; Towneley 7 ( Processus Prophetarum ), 49-84; Ludus Coventriae 
6 (Moses), 67-178. York has no formal Prophets' play, although 
seven prophecies are alluded to in the Annunciation play. 

In the Chester play the commandments are spoken by Deus to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, but they are read in Towneley by Moses from 
the tables inscribed by God, and in Ludus Coventriae by Moses from 
the tables that God has delivered to him from the burning bush. 5 
The Chester play (MS Harley 2124) , even though it has no obvious 
connection with the sermon de Symbolo, is in essence a Prophets' 
play which, in addition to Moses and Balaam, presents seven other 
prophets. The incomplete Towneley Processus Prophetarum has only 
four prophecies - those of Moses, David, the Sibyl and Daniel. The 
Ludus Coventriae play of Moses may be regarded as an introduction to 
the following play 7 which has twenty-six prophets and kings. 
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beginning with Isaiah. Together the two Ludus Coventriae plays are 
similar in scope to the liturgical Ordo Prophetarum at Rouen with 
its twenty-eight prophets, the first of whom to be summoned is 

W 3 6 

Moses. 

The Chester de Mose gives a simple Old Testament rendering of 
the commandments in twenty verses (two and a half stanzas rhyming 
aaabcccb) . MS Harley 2124 prohibits "raawmentrye" (idolatry) as part 
of the first commandment, where four other cyclic versions of the 
Chester plays have "false godes" (1. 6). The ninth and tenth 
commandments follow the order of Deut. v. 21 by putting the injunction 
against coveting our neighbour's wife before that against coveting 
his house and goods. 

The Towneley Processus Prophetarum also keeps to the Old 
Testament form of the commandments, although it amplifies them some¬ 
what: apart from three introductory stanzas and one concluding 

stanza there are thirty-six verses devoted to the decalogue (six 
stanzas rhyming aabccb) . Towneley prohibits the making of any "god 
of stok ne stone" (51) in its version of the first commandment, and 
interprets the second commandment as an injunction against swearing 
falsely by God's name. It wrongly reverses the order of the fifth 
and sixth commandments, and, like Chester, it follows Deuteronomy 
in its arrangement of the ninth and tenth commandments. It fills 
out more lines of verse than are found in Chester by enlarging upon 
the Old Testament prohibitions; for example, the sixth commandment 
(Exod. xx. 13 "Non occides") becomes: 


thou shal not be 
Man sloer, for gold ne fee, 

Ne for luf, ne for hate. (70-2) 

The Ludus Coventriae play of Moses treats the decalogue at 
much greater length than Chester or Towneley, and is rich in glosses 
on the terse Old Testament wording. It gives 112 verses to the 
commandments (fourteen stanzas rhyming ababbcbc) , each of the first 
four commandments occupying two stanzas, and the remaining six 
commandments one stanza each. The source of the decalogue is wrongly 
described as "deutronomini vj to ", instead of Deut. v. There are 
two stanzas introductory to the decalogue proper. In the second 
of these Moses says that the commandments are written "in pese 
tablys tweyn" (60), the first table being inscribed with the three 
commandments "that towch to god" (62) , the second with "pe tother 
vij pat towch mankende"(64). The first commandment, which has the 
heading "Primum mandatum non habebis deos alienos" (Deut. v. 7) , is 
actually rendered: 

pou xalt haue neythyr nyght nore day 

noon other god but pe kyng of blysse. ( 69-70) 
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There is no mention of graven images under the heading of the first 
commandment. 37 Although the order of the ninth and tenth command¬ 
ments is that of Deuteronomy, some of the wording of the Vulgate 
quotations given as the headings of these two commandments is derived 
from Exodus rather than Deuteronomy. 38 After the exposition of the 
decalogue there are two concluding stanzas (179-94), in the first of 
which Moses distinguishes between the sixth commandment against 
lechery (the deed of adultery) and the ninth and tenth commandments 
against covetousness (both deed and thought). 3 9 Several of the 
glosses are conventional and can be paralleled in other versions of 
the decalogue: the sin of taking "wurdly rycches . . . ffor ]?i god" 
(77-8) regarded as one kind of transgression against the first 
commandment; 40 the inclusion of slander, i.e. murder of reputation, 
under the heading of murder (134-8); 41 or again, under the fourth 
commandment, the injunction to honour not only one's earthly parents 
but one's spiritual father (the priest) and spiritual mother (Holy 
Church). 4 ' However, the gloss on the ninth commandment is less 
likely to have a literary source: 


desyre not £>i neyborys wyff, 

]pow she be fayr and whyte as swan 
And (pi wyff brown. (165-7) 4 3 


Plays of the Doctors 

There is biblical warrant in Lk. ii. 46-7 for the meeting 
between Christ and the doctors in the temple, but St Luke does not 
say that Christ expounded the commandments to the doctors: 

46 And it came to pass, that after three days 
they found him in the temple sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, hearing them and asking questions. 

47 And all that heard him were astonished at his 
wisdom and his answers. 


The idea of including the commandments may have come from the Latin 
version of the apocryphal Gospel of Thomas xix. 2: 

And after the third day they found him in the 
temple sitting in the midst of the doctors and hearing 
and asking them questions. And all men paid heed to 
him and marvelled how that being a young child he put 
to silence the elders and teachers of the people, 
expounding the heads of the law and the parables of the 
prophets. 44 

It also seems likely that Christ's meeting with the doctors in the 
temple has fused with Christ's enunciation of his two great precepts 
to "a doctor of the law" (Mt. xxii. 35) and to "one of the scribes" 
(Mk. xii. 28). Certainly, the exposition of the commandments in the 
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English plays of the Doctors has been influenced by Christ's two 
precepts of charity, on which "dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets" (Mt. xxii. 40). Again, all the Doctors' plays have been 
influenced by a detail in Lk. x. 25-7, where "a certain lawyer" reads 
at Christ's request what is written in the law. In the English plays 
the Doctor or Magister reads the first commandment from a book at 
Christ's request, while it is Christ himself who recites the rest. 

The popularity of the Doctors' episode is attested both in 
literature and the visual arts: the roof bosses of Norwich 
Cathedral include three scenes in the temple, one of which shows 
Christ seated with the doctors who are dressed "in furres fyne". 45 
The triumphal procession for Isabella at Brussels (1615) has a 
pageant car representing the same scene, 46 and there is a reference 
to the Doctors' play in the last stanza of the Digby Killing of the 
Children of Israel: 


and the next yeer, as we be purposid in our mynde, 

The disputacion of the doctours to shew in your presens. 

(561-2) 47 


There are five English plays on this subject, and four of them 
expound the commandments: York 20 (Christ with the Doctors in the 
Temple), 145-92; Towneley 18 (Play of the Doctors), 117-76; the 
Coventry Weavers' Pageant, 965-1000; Chester 11 (The Purification; 
Christ and the Doctors), 277-300. The Ludus Coventriae play on the 
same subject (Play 21) stands alone in not expounding the command¬ 
ments. Instead, Christ enlightens the doctors concerning the unity 
of the Trinity and the nature of the Incarnation. 

It is known that four of the five Doctors' plays are related: 
the York and Towneley plays are derived from an earlier York 
original, Coventry has verbal parallels with York and Towneley and 
may have been influenced by both, while Chester possibly shows some 
slight dependence on York. 48 

W.W. Greg 43 observes that "the York text preserves the play in 
its most original form. This appears from the regularity of the 
metrical structure, that text being written almost throughout in 
twelve-line stanzas riming ab ab ab ab cd cd , the octave consisting 
of lines of four accents, the quatrain of lines of three". In York 
the passage dealing with the commandments takes up forty-eight lines 
(four stanzas). The first two commandments are not those of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy but are based on Christ's two great precepts. The 
ninth and tenth commandments follow the order of Exod. v. 17. 

The Towneley Doctors' play is substantially the same as the 
corresponding one of York, except that (1) its incomplete opening 
of forty-eight lines (twelve quatrains) is different from the open¬ 
ing of the York play, and (2) it has its own version of the last 
eight commandments which is written in ten quatrains (141-80), the 
first of these (141-4) being parallel to the opening quatrain of a 
twelve-line stanza in York (169-72). The reasons for Towneley's 
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different version of the last eight commandments are discussed below 
in section IV. Towneley agrees with York in substituting Christ’s 
two precepts for the first and second commandments of the Old 
Testament. The remaining commandments are dealt with on a more ample 
scale than in York, and the order of the ninth and tenth commandments 
is that of Deuteronomy. 

The Coventry Doctors' play is the final episode (722-1192) of 
a longer play which begins with a number of prophecies (1-176) and 
continues with the Purification (177-721). In its exposition of the 
commandments Coventry has more verbal parallels with Towneley than 
with York; but it does not follow that Coventry is more likely to 
have been derived from Towneley than from York. For it is difficult 
to dismiss as mere coincidence either the rhyme-words common to 
Coventry and Towneley in the third and fourth commandments or those 
common to Coventry and York in the seventh and eighth. If these 
rhyme-words in common are taken seriously as evidence of dependence, 
they may mean that someone at Coventry (possibly Robert Croo by whom 
the extant text was newly "translate" in 1534) had either access to 
two texts, or a memory of two texts, resembling York and Towneley. 

The Coventry version of the commandments is limited to thirty-six 
lines of verse made up of eight-, six- and four-line stanzas with 
various rhyme schemes. As in Towneley and York, the first two 
commandments of Exodus and Deuteronomy are replaced by Christ’s two 
precepts: 

II DOCTOR. I rede this in the furst byddyng, 

Wyche Moses dyd rede vs vntill, 

Furst honor 51 God aboue all thyng 

With all thy hartt and all thy wyll, 

And asse thy-self love thy neybur 

And in noo wyse to do hym yll. (965-70) 

Coventry then follows the order of Deuteronomy, except that it 
replaces the ninth commandment against coveting our neighbour's wife 
by one against swearing oaths ("othys grett" 993), which is usually 
put under the heading of the second Old Testament commandment. 

The Chester episode of the Doctors is added to a Purification 
play, and there is evidence that it is a later addition. 5 The 
Chester version of the commandments at 1. 285 has the same rhyme- 
word as York 172 and Towneley 144, and at 1. 289 the same rhyme- 
word as York 174. It may therefore be tentatively inferred that 
Chester shows some slight dependence on York, although only as far 
as the fourth commandment. The Chester decalogue occupies twenty- 
four lines of verse in eight-line stanzas and quatrains. The first 
commandment is the first of Christ's precepts - "to love our God 
above all thinge" (279) - replacing the first Old Testament command¬ 
ment. This precept and the next two commandments (on not taking 
God's name in vain and on honouring the Sabbath) belong to "the 
first table" (288). 53 The fourth commandment (on honouring parents) 
correctly follows, but thereafter the order is eccentric: on stealing 
(7), on false witness (8), on murder (5), on adultery (6), on 
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coveting our neighbour’s wife (9), and (once again) on stealing (7). 

We can say without exaggeration that the Chester treatment of the 
decalogue in the scene of the Doctors makes "a sad mess of it", 54 as 
if the author was writing from an exceedingly faulty memory. 

To sum up: the version of the commandments given in the play 
of Christ and the Doctors in York, Towneley, Coventry and Chester is 
christianized by the substitution of Christ's two great precepts of 
charity for the first and second commandments of the Old Testament 
(in Chester only the first commandment is changed). This substitution 
serves to distinguish the New Testament version of the decalogue in 
the Doctors' plays from the Old Testament version in the Prophets' 
plays or in plays associated with the prophets in Chester, Towneley 
and the Ludus Coventriae. Hence, in those two cycles (Chester and 
Towneley) in which the commandments are given twice, the second 
version is significantly different from the first. The two different 
versions function as type and antitype: Christ, the antitype to 
Moses the Lawgiver of Israel, has come to fulfil the law. 55 


IV 

THE TOWNELEY AND YORK VERSIONS OF THE COMMANDMENTS 
Source of Towneley version of last eight commandments 

The first two commandments in the York and Towneley Doctors' 
plays are substantially the same; so too are the four opening lines 
of the remaining eight commandments (Y 169-72, T 141-4). The 
Towneley version diverges from York at 1. 145 (i.e. after Y 172); 
the two versions become parallel again at Y 191 and T 179. 

The Towneley quatrains from 11. 145-76 are nearly identical 
with a metrical version of the last eight commandments which is 
present in a majority of the manuscripts of the Speculum Christian i. 56 
The text closest in its readings to the Towneley quatrains is found 
in manuscripts of the Speculum belonging to Holmstedt’s Group B. 

The essential difference between the Towneley and Speculum 
decalogues is the adoption by Towneley from York of the first two 
commandments (in the form of Christ's two precepts). In the remain¬ 
ing commandments the verbal differences between Towneley and the 
Speculum text are largely due to the fact that the editor-scribe of 
the Towneley Doctors' play who borrowed 11. 145-76 from the Speculum 
decalogue had to find space within the line for the number of each 
commandment, and this made it necessary for him to change or omit 
several of the words in his source. For example, the following line 
in the Speculum decalogue 


Be Jd°u no ]?efe nor Jpefes fere 58 


becomes in Towneley: 
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The vij bydys the be no thefe feyr. 

Towneley's thefe feyr "thief's accomplice" makes less sense by itself 
than )?efe nor pefes fere. There can be no doubt that the Speculum 
reading here is the right one; it is a traditional phrase already 
found in thirteenth-century metrical versions of the commandments." 9 


Reasons for divergence between Towneley and York versions of 

commandments 

W.W. Greg 60 has suggested that the Towneley Doctors' play was 
derived from a defective copy of the "original" in the hands of the 
Sporiers and Lorimers of York. He bases this suggestion on the 
ground that Towneley gives a different version of the last eight 
commandments: "since there is no apparent reason for the change it 

looks like the filling in of an accidental lacuna". 

The alleged lacuna to which Greg refers presumably began at 
about Y 173, where the two texts diverge, and finished at about Y 
190, 61 after which the texts are once again parallel. The lacuna 
theory receives some slight support from the version of the decalogue 
in Chester play 11, which seems to have been influenced by York, but 
not after the fourth commandment (Y 173-74). 62 It is therefore just 
possible that Chester, like Towneley, was dependent on a defective 
York text which had a lacuna after Y 174. However, the Chester 
version makes such a hash of the decalogue that it would be dangerous 
to take it too seriously as evidence of dependence on a defective 
York play. 

There is an alternative explanation of Towneley's different 
version of all but the first two commandments. We know that the 
editor-scribe of the Towneley Doctors' play was well disposed towards 
the quatrain form; he may therefore have been attracted by the 
Speculum Christiani version because it was written in quatrains. He 
may also have preferred the Speculum version of the last eight 
commandments because it is fuller than in York. York gives four lines 
each to the sixth and seventh commandments (adultery and stealing) 
but only two lines each to the rest; 63 Towneley gives five lines 
each to the third and fourth commandments (observing the Sabbath and 
honouring parents) and four lines each to the rest. The result of 
the Towneley redactor's conflation of the York rendering of the first 
two commandments and the Speculum rendering of the last eight can be 
seen as a new version which he may have judged to be better than 
either of his two sources. This new version christianizes the 
first two commandments of the Speculum decalogue and is therefore 
better suited to the New Testament part of a Corpus Christi cycle. 

At the same time, its exposition of the last eight commandments is 
more detailed and rather more interesting than the stanzas it 
replaces in York. 
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[Biblical quotations in English are from the Douay Bible. Quotations 
from the English cyclic plays are taken from the following editions: 

L. Toulmin Smith, York Plays (Oxford, 1885); R.M. Lumiansky and David 
Mills, The Chester Mystery Cycle, EETS, SS 3 (1974); G. England and 
A.W. Pollard, The Towneley Plays, EETS, ES 71 (1897, reprint 1952); 

K.S. Block, Ludus Coventriae, EETS, ES 120 (1922); Hardin Craig, Two 
Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, EETS, ES 87 (1902, 2nd ed. 1952). 

The division and enumeration of the ten commandments (Exod. xx. 3-17 
and Deut. v. 7-21) follow the Catholic version, which combines the pro¬ 
hibitions of strange gods (Vulg. "deos alienos") and image-worship as the 
first commandment, and separates the two precepts against covetousness 
as the ninth and tenth commandments. The Catholic decalogue may be 
summarized as follows: 1, strange gods and image-worship; 2, the name 
of God; 3, the Sabbath; 4, parents; 5, murder; 6, adultery; 7, 
stealing; 8 false witness; 9, coveting our neighbour's wife; 10, covet¬ 
ing our neighbour's goods.] 


For the influence of the Fourth Lateran Council, and especially of canon 
21 ( Omnis utriusque sexus fidelis), on didactic literature in England, 
see E.J. Arnould, Le Manuel des Peches (Paris, 1940), pp. 39ff. The text 
of this canon is given in R. Friedberg, Corpus luris Canonici, II, 
Decretalium Collectiones (Leipzig, 1881), col. 887. 


Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse, ed. G.G. Perry, EETS, OS 26 (1867, 
enlarged reprint, 1913), p. 1. 


F.M. Powicke and C.R. Cheney, Councils and Synods (Oxford, 1964), II, ii, 
p. 901; D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae (London, 
1737), II, p. 54, col. 2. 

For Christ's precepts see Mt. xxii. 36-40, Mk. xii. 29-31, Lk. x. 27. 
Powicke and Cheney, p. 887. 

The Lay Folks’ Catechism, ed. T.F. Simmons and H.E. Nolloth, EETS, OS 
118 (1901), p.6. 


The authorized English translation of Thoresby's instruction is edited by 
Perry, op.cit., pp. 1-14, as "Dan Jon Gaytryge's Sermon" from the Thornton 
MS (c. 1440), Lincoln Cath. Lib. 91; also by Simmons and Nolloth as 
The Lay Folks' Catechism from Thoresby's Register (1357). These are one 
and the same work, as pointed out by F. Tupper, MLN , 30 (1915). Perry's 
title is preferable. Gaytryge's work is called "a Sermon" in the incipit of 
the Thornton MS copy(above, p. 129)and "ista praedicacio" in a note at the 
end of another copy in MS Harley 1022 (Simmons and Nolloth, p. xvii). It 
is also called a treatise in the English tract defending vernacular trans¬ 
lations of the Bible (above, p. 132). "Gaytryge" and "Taystek" as the 
translator's name are from the Thornton MS and Harley 1022 respectively; 
for "Gaytrik" and "Garryk" see the English translation of De versione 
Bibliorum (above, p. 132). "Graystok" appears in Thoresby's Register-, see 
A.L. Kellogg and E.W. Talbert, "The Wyclifite Pater Noster and Ten Command¬ 
ments . . .", Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 42 (1959), 356, where 
Dr J.S. Purvis is given as the informant. 


Simmons and Nolloth, p. 20. 



The Latin original has "praecepta tam novi quam veteris testamenti 
corresponding to "In the ten comandementez that god has gyven us". 
Simmons and Nolloth, p. 20. 


See 


Simmons and Nolloth, p. 60. 


Ed. Helen P. Forshaw (London, 1973). 

Ed. W. Nelson Francis, EETS, OS 217 (1942). 

For English manuals of religious instruction influenced by the Lambeth 
canons see J.L. Peckham, Archbishop Peckham as a Religious Educator, Yale 
Studies in Religion 7 (1934), pp. 106-13; D.L. Douie, Archbishop Pecham 
(Oxford, 1952), pp. 140-41. 

Ed. G. Holmstedt, EETS, OS 182 (1933). The MSS of the Speculum, of which 
Holmstedt lists more them sixty, are written in Latin with English verse 
and prose interspersed, except for one text wholly in English. 


Simmons and Nolloth, p. 41. The Wycliffite adaptation of Gaytryge's 
sermon is edited mainly from Lambeth MS 408. 

Ibid., p. 33. These are the first three verses of a metrical version of 
the commandments otherwise in couplets which is distributed through the 
Wycliffite prose expansion of Gaytryge's ten commandments, a couplet being 
used to introduce each of the remaining commandments. See C. Brown and 
R.H. Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943), no. 3685. 


Pecham, p. 142. 


For the full text from Camb., Trinity College MS B.14.50 see Margaret 
Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 437-45; also C.F. 
Buhler, "A Lollard Tract: on Translating the Bible into English", ME, 1 
(1938), 170-9. I am obliged to Dr Anne Hudson (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford) for pointing out to me that the Latin original of this tract is 
orthodox, and that while the English version is certainly by a Lollard 
there is no reason to connect it with Purvey. 


Buhler, 175. 


See MED, s.v. compaignie, n., 1. 

See OED, s.v. pagine, where the spelling pagent (1475) is recorded. 
Simmons and Nolloth, p. xviii. 


Four attributes of God - that he is "maker vnmade" ( increatus Pater), 
almighty, eternal, and one - are common to York play 1 and the Athanasian 
Creed. Cf. Towneley 1/1-12. 

The division of the Athanasian Creed into two parts, expounding the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, is reflected in the Ludus Coventriae play 
of the Doctors. The verbal correspondences include: LC 21/84 "Ryght so 
thre personys be oo god of myght", Ath. Creed "Et tamen non tres 
omnipotentes sed unus omnipotens"; LC 21/89 "£>e fadyr of myght", 

Ath. Creed "omnipotens Pater". 



For the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist see E.M. Clark, 
"Liturgical Influence in the Towneley Plays", Orate Fratres, 16 (1941), 
78-9. For the sacrament of penance see E. Prosser, Drama and Religion in 
the English Mystery Plays (Stanford, 1961), pp. 94, 156. 


W. Heuser, Kildare-Gedichte, Bonner BeitrUge zur Anglistik 14 (Bonn, 1904) 
p. 113. Heuser notes the "freier behandlung des Stoffes". 


R.L. Greene, The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935), no. 324. 


Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century (Oxford, 1924), 
no. 102. 

T. Arnold, Select English Works of John Wyclif (Oxford, 1871), III, 82. 
One text of the orthodox decalogue from which this Wycliffite version is 
derived has "kepe ]?e Comaundemens of God"; see Kellogg and Talbert, 367. 

in Exod . qu. 71, Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXXIV, cols. 620-1. The same 
division appears in the Ludus Coventriae play of Moses; see above, p. 

R.M. Grant, "The Decalogue in Early Christianity", Harvard Theological 
Review, 11 (1947), 3. 


See V.A. Kolve, The Play Called Corpus Christi (London, 1966), p. 78. 

Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford, 1933), II, 156. 

See P.E. Dustoor, "The Origin of the Play of 'Moses and the Tables of the 
Law' ", MLR, 19 (1924), 459-62. 


See Rosemary Woolf, The English Mystery Plays (London, 1972), p. 154. 
Young, 154ff. 

The omission from orthodox medieval versions of the decalogue of the pro¬ 
hibition of image-worship as part of the first commandment may indicate 
an anti-Lollard attitude to images. For the orthodox defence of images 
as "lewde menys bokys" see Mirk's Festial , ed. T. Erbe, EETS, ES 96 (1905) 
p. 171, and for the Lollard objection see G.R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit 
in Medieval England (Oxford, 1961), p. 143. 


Thus "Nonum mandatum non desiderahis vxorem ..." and "Decimum mandatum 
non concupisces domum ..." (LC, Play 6, before 11. 163 and 171) combine 
the wording of Exod. xx. 17 and the order of Deut. v.21. 


Cf. St Augustine, in Exod. qu. 71, Migne, P.L. XXXIV, col. 621: "in illis 
duobus praeceptis, non moechandi et non furandi, ipsa opera notata sunt: 
in his vero extremis [i.e. the ninth and tenth commandments] ipsa 
concupiscentia". 


Cf. Simmons and Nolloth, p. 35: "Who brekys fc>e fyrste maundement? . . . 
wordly men. for }?ey make worldly godys here god". See also Arnold, 
Select English Works of John Wyclif, III, 82; J.F.R. Royster, "A Middle 
English Treatise on the Ten Commandments", SP, 6 (1910), 15; Middle 
English Sermons, ed. W.O. Ross, EETS, OS 209 (1940), p. 22. 



“this is one of the conventional patterns of doctrinal theology noted by 
D.W. Robertson, Jr. in "Certain Theological Conventions in Mannyng's 
Treatment of the Commandments", MLN, 61 (1946), 509. 

Cf. Simmons and Nolloth, pp. 43, 45; Royster, "M.E. Treatise", 25. 


I see a touch of humorous realism in these verses. The decalogue 
does very occasionally receive humorous treatment, e.g. "the Decalogue 
Window at Ludlow (Salop) in which each light shows Moses displaying one 
of the Commandments, writ large across the Tables of Stone, to a group 
of people who are mostly occupied in breaking it. A thief is quietly 
cutting the purse-strings of a man who gazes devoutly upon the words 
'thou shalt not steal' " (M.D. Anderson, Drama and Imagery in English 

Medieval Churches (Cambridge, 1963), p. 65 and Plate 20a). 


M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), p. 54. 

A detail common to York (20/32), Towneley (18/220), Coventry (1040) and 
Chester (11/316). 

James Laver, Isabella's Triumph (London, 1947), p. 12, Plate 7. 

The Digby Plays, ed. F.J. Furnivall, EETS, ES 70 (1896), p. 23. 

It should be understood that "York", "Towneley" etc. do not refer here to 
the texts of the extant plays but to the textual traditions represented 
by these plays. 


"Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English Miracle Cycles III", 
The Library, 3rd series, 5 (1914), 298. 

As Craig, Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays , p. xxxiv, believes. Craig's 
opinion is challenged by C. Brown, "The Towneley Play of the Doctors and 
the Speculum Christiani", MLN, 31 (1916), 226. 

York, Towneley and Coventry all have "honor" (in various spellings); 
Chester alone has "love". 


Greg, "Bibliographical and Textual Problems", 300. 


The second table is not mentioned. 


Greg, "Bibliographical and Textual Problems", 316. 

Therefore ( pace Rosemary Woolf, English Mystery Plays, p. 213), it is not 
really puzzling to find that Chester expounds the commandments in the 
Doctors’ episode, even though "the Ten Commandments had already been set 
out once before". 


See Brown and Robbins, Index, nos. 1491, 3687. Greg, "Bibliographical 
and Textual Problems", 312, supposed that the Towneley version of the 
last eight commandments was an original composition. G.C. Taylor, MP, 5 
(1907-8), 28, printed these eight alongside a quatrain version of the same 
commandments ed. T. Wright and J.O. Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae (London, 
1841), I, pp. 49-50, from Camb., Jesus College MS Q. G. 3, f. 4a. 

Carleton Brown, MLN, 31 (1916), 223, first pointed out that the Jesus text 
is from a MS of the Speculum Christiani , It is likely that the Towneley 
redactor found 11. 145-76 in a MS of the Speculum Christiani , but not 



certain since the Speculum version of the decalogue also occurs separately 
(Brown and Robbins, Index, no. 1111). 


Holmstedt, Speculum Christiani , p. cxlviii. 

Ibid, p. 31. 

"Be neipir pef ne pefis fere", in C. Brown, English Lyrics of the Xlllth 
Century (Oxford, 1932), no. 70A; "pef ne peues fere", in An Old English 
Miscellany, ed. R. Morris, EETS, OS 49 (1872) , p. 200; "pef ne pefis 
fere", in Archiv, 104 (1900), 302-3. Cf. "thef, or thefys fere" T 20/702. 

"Bibliographical and Textual Problems", 306. 


There is evidence that the alleged lacuna did not reach as far as Y 190. 
Thus "wyfe ne his women" T 170, not found in the Speculum Christiani 
decalogue, seems to have been influenced by "wiffe nor his women" Y 189. 


See above, p. 138. 


An even briefer treatment, one line only to each commandment, is character¬ 
istic of the earlier versions of the decalogue, e.g. Brown, English 
Lyrics of the XTilth Century, nos. 23, 70A and B. 
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